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HE Military Service Bill passed its second 
reading by a majority very substantially 
greater than that by which it passed its first. 
It is quite possible that the majority on the third reading 
will be greater still. The promoters of the Bill are of 
course fully entitled to acclaim in public this appearance 
of “ dwindling opposition,” but if they derive any real 
satisfaction from it in private they are certainly deceiving 
themselves. It does not reflect any change of opinion 
even in the House, still less in the country. In the House 
the vote against the third reading may be small, but the 
division of opinion will still be what it was on the first ; 
and in the country the signs point to an opposition which 
if it is not growing is deepening and consolidating. 
What else indeed could be expected ? For even now 
there has still been no serious attempt made either by 
the Prime Minister or by anyone else to prove that the 
Bill is necessary. The number of single men actually 
available but reluctant to come forward is still an entirely 
unknown quantity, which may very well be (as we think, 
almost certainly is) utterly “ negligible.” And that is the 
erucial point. For the Prime Minister pledged himself 
both ways. If the number were negligible there was to 
be no compulsion ; and if after compulsion has become 
law the number turns out to have been in fact negligible, 
then those who have worked so hard to save voluntary 
service will have been doubly tricked and defrauded ; 
first by the giving of the pledge and then by the breaking 
of it—both the giving and the breaking having been 
brought about by the blackmailing threats of those 
who avowedly want compulsion for its own sake. 








There has been much discussion as to the meaning to 
be attached to the ambiguous word “ negligible.” _ It 
may be argued that a single battalion of trained soldiers 
at the right place and the right time is very far from 
being “ negligible.’ But if the pledge were to be inter- 
preted on that basis the whole issue would be meaning- 
less. It was always certain that there would be a few 
thousand single men who would hold back indefinitely, 
for there are that number of conscientious objectors. 
Therefore the word cannot have been intended by the 
Prime Minister to be interpreted in that strict and literal 
sense, for when he gave the pledge he expressed the 
confident hope that he would never be called upon to 
redeem it. What then did it mean? It seems to us 
that a definition in accordance with the spirit of the 
pledge is not very difficult to arrive at. The object of 
the pledge was to prevent married men feeling that they 
were being obliged to go because single men would not 
come forward. A “ negligible» number may therefore 
be defined as any number insufficient to save any of the 
married groups from being called up, or appreciably to 
postpone the date of their calling up. For if the number 
who could be made available by compulsion would not 
enable any of the married men (say the last four groups, 
since they are being called up in batches of four) to stay 
at home, then clearly from the point of view of the 
married men to whom the pledge was given the number 
would be “ negligible.” 

* * * 

But these questions of numbers and interpretation, 
crucial as supporters of voluntary service feel them to 
be, the promoters of the Bill steadfastly refuse to discuss. 
Having decided to employ the power of the majority— 
even at the cost of destroying the unity of the nation— 
to determine the issue, they wisely enough consider 
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rhetoric a better tool than argument. On one point, 
however, and that the point on which the opposition of 
Labour is really founded, rhetoric will be of no avail. 
Mr. Asquith’s statement that there is not the slightest 
intention of allowing the Bill to be used as an instrument 
of industrial compulsion is an assurance which, as far as 
he and the Cabinet as a whole are concerned, may be 
accepted without the slightest reservation. But as it 
stands it can be so used and certainly will be so used. 
An employer has only to dismiss a “ starred ’’ unmarried 
manof military age for that man—urless he can promptly 
secure other “starred ’’ employment—to become ipso 
facto a conscripted soldier. What a weapon for the anti- 
trade-union employer! Mr. Asquith admitted the 
danger, but declared his hope and belief that “ cases of 
that kind would be very rare.” This confidence in the 
patriotic self-restraint of employers may or may not be 
justified, but has Mr. Asquith considered the effect that 
would be produced by the occurrence of only one such 
case in the Clyde area, say, or in South Wales? He 
hopes to devise “ safeguards ” against any abuse of this 
kind, but we anticipate that the problem will baffle the 
Government draughtsmen—unless Mr. Asquith is pre- 
pared to abandon altogether the provision under which 
a certificate of exemption may be forfeited. We see no 
practical reason why he should not abandon it, for the 
number of men who might in that event conceivably be 
lost to the army would obviously be quite trivial. 


x * * 


Labour feeling being what it is, the continuance of 
the Labour Party in the Coalition is, to say the least, 
equivocal. By getting the decision remitted to the 
forthcoming congress of the Labour Party—which opens 
at Bristol on the 26th inst., by which date the Bill may 
have become an Act—Mr. Henderson has been enabled 
to remain in a Cabinet which is passing a Compulsory 
Military Service law. Little doubt is felt that the 
Labour Party Congress will endorse the vote of the 
National Labour Conference—since reinforced by the 
decision of the Miners’ Congress on Thursday. What 
will then happen is uncertain. Those who talk of a split 
in the Labour Party should remember that the Party 
is a federation of societies, not a group of individuals. 
Members of the Parliamentary Labour Party may leave 
it or resign their seats ; members of the Executive Com- 
mittee may not stand for re-election ; but of any seces- 
sion from the Labour Party by its constituent organisa- 
tions there is no sign or likelihood. And that is the only 
kind of split that would seriously matter. The main- 
tenance throughout the country of a united Labour 
movement, linked up by its three co-ordinate federations, 
is of greater importance than anything that happens to 
the group of Labour Members in the House of Commons. 


* x * 


The fate of Montenegro appears to be sealed. Why 
the Austrians should have thought it worth while to 
make the very considerable sacrifices that were necessary 
in order to break through the exceptionally strong 
natural defences of the little kingdom is not very clear ; 
unless they wished to prevent Montenegro being used 
as a base from which at some future time a united 


Montenegrin, Servian and perhaps Italian, advance might 
be made. The latest telegrams, however, Itave little 
room for doubt that they have broken through and that 
the capital is now more or less completely at their mercy, 
The whole operation appears to have been undertaken 
by Austrian (as distinguished from German or Bulgarian) 
troops, and if this is so there is room for hope that 
Montenegro will not be ravaged as Servia has been, and 
that the non-combatant population may escape the last 
penalty of having opposed the will of Berlin. But it 
seems necessary to ask why this second Balkan tragedy 
has been permitted to occur. The defence of Montenegro 
was a very different problem from that of the defence 
of Servia, and was weil within the resources of the Allies, 
or indeed of Italy alone. The question has possibly no 
direct bearing on the military prospects of the war, but 
it has a considerable bearing on the prestige of the Allies 
in the Balkans. Can we protect none of our friends ? 


* a * 


The British public learnt officially this week, what 
before was only a conjecture based on Turkish reports, 
that General Townshend’s force at Kut-el-Amara is 
surrounded and cut off from its base. A relieving force 
is fighting its way up the river and has so far made steady 
progress. But the Turkish forces are very large, and 
whether it will be possible for General Aylmer with the 
troops at his disposal to drive them out of the defensive 
position (said to be strongly fortified) which they occupy 
a few miles below Kut, in time to save General Town- 
shend’s force, remains unfortunately still to be seen. 
In these days of wireless communication both the re- 
lieving force and the home Government are doubtless 
fully informed as to the extent of General Townshend's 
resources and his ability to hold out ; and though the 
information has not been passed on to the public it may 
probably be assumed that there is no immediate danger. 
The Turkish soldier in attack, or indeed on the move, 
whether backwards or forwards, is a very different 
person from the Turkish soldier entrenched at Plevna 
or Gallipoli. On the other hand, our intelligence depart- 
ment has been very seriously at fault in the past in this 
Mesopotamian campaign about the strength of the enemy 
forces, and we do not know how far this defect of equip- 
ment has yet been remedied. The position will remain 
distinctly uncomfortable until news of the actual 
junction of the besieged and relieving forces arrives. 


x * * 


It is worth notice that an important constitutional 
development was made the week before last by one of 
the most important of the Trade Unions, the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers. This organisation (with 
205,000 members) has hitherto been governed by an 
Executive Council of salaried members, elected peri- 
odically by districts ; supplemented by occasional refer- 
enda to the whole body on particular issues. A separately 
elected delegate meeting comes together every few years, 
to hear appeals from members against decisions of the 
Executive Council, and to consider amendments to the 
rules proposed by the branches. The result has not i- 
frequently been a lack of cohesion and a failure to exercise 
the inflnence in political as well as in industrial matters 
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to which the strength of the society entitles it. Now, 
for the first time, a national conference has been called, 
composed of delegates from the branches, for the purpose 
of considering the action te be taken by the society over 
the Munitions Bill. This conference enabled the 
Executive Council to take a strong line in the interview 
that they had with the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Munitions ; and the support this accorded went far 
to secure the important concessions made by Mr. 
Asquith. The constitutional development now made, 
with the marked approval of the membership, marks a 
stage in the more effective internal organisation of Trade 
Unionism which is now becoming of supreme importance. 


* * * 


Because the war has convinced even Mr. Runciman 
that our economic individualism must be abandoned, 
it does not follow that there is any more case for the 
protective or preferential customs tariff than there was 
ten or twelve years ago. Because the Liberal Party 
has apparently now become as certain as the Socialist 
Party itself that only in collective action lies national 
safety, it does not follow (as the Times and the Morning 
Post still eagerly assume) that any kind of collective 
action will avail us. No manipulation of a Customs 
tariff will prevent Australian spelter or Canadian nickel 
or British coal passing to Germany so long as the mines 
are left in private hands; or (as the United States has 
proved) will induce capitalists to maintain a merchant 
navy for national needs; or will make our banking 
system, unparallelled in its success in yielding tribute to 
its owners, equally serviceable to industrial borrowers ; 
or will persuade our Foreign Office to promote so vulgar 
a thing as private trade; or will transform our very 
successful private profit makers into well-educated 
directors of an industry aiming at something higher than 
their own plutocracy. These things, as the younger 
Tories seem to be discovering faster than the Liberals, 
involve not only a “ national ” policy, but also a policy 
of nationalisation. What experience is more and more 
demonstrating is that so long as you carry on business 
avowedly for private profit, you cannot successfully 
conduct it for national ends. Riches, as Ruskin said, 


are not wealth. 
* * * 


In connection with the figures which Mr. Birrell gave 
on Monday regarding recruiting in the various provinces 
of Ireland it is only fair to point out that they do not 
quite bear the meaning which the ordinary newspaper 
reader is likely to attach to them, and was no doubt 
intended to attach to them, by the gentleman who asked 
the question. In proportion to population Ulster has 
contributed far more recruits than any of the other three 
provinces. But the Ulster of the official statistician is 
not the Ulster of the party politician. The former, for 
instance, heads the list in the emigration tables as well 
as in the enlistment tables. The recruiting figures for 
Ulster are high primarily because Belfast is a great 
industrial district, in which Nationalists as well as 
Unionists have enlisted in great numbers. Ulster, it 
must be remembered, is not a Unionist province ; its 
population is almost equally divided between the two 





parties, and on the question of which of the two has 
contributed the most recruits Mr. Birrell’s figures throw 
no very certain light. But if we were Nationalists we 
should not be particularly concerned about this question. 
Ireland has not equalled England's recruiting record, but 
she has no more reason to be ashamed of her contribu- 
tion than Canada of hers. 
~ * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Some interesting 
figures relating to Irish taxation were recently given 
to Mr. Ginnell in reply to inquiries in the House of 
Commons. The estimated total yield to British revenue 
in the last pre-war year (1913-14) was £11,106,000 ; 
and this figure has increased by over £6,000,000 under 
the Acts of 1914 and 1915 and the present (No. 8) Bill. 
The Irish newspapers, with one or two exceptions, paid 
no heed to the information acquired by Mr. Ginnell ; 
and yet before the war Ireland was called “ insolvent,” 
and it was argued that a Home Rule Government would 
be unable, if need arose, to add to the taxation of the 
country. The Treasury represented Ireland as a debtor 
country by the simple expedient of debiting her with a 
share of general (i.e., Imperial) services—e.g., Osborne 
Palace, whilst refraining from charging England a half- 
penny for the upkeep of Imperial institutions in Ireland, 
e.g., the Viceregal Lodge. Now, however, even accord- 
ing to this system of book-keeping Ireland contributes 
several millions annually over and above what she costs. 
Bulgaria and Norway have maintained consular services 
and national services out of revenues that are in each 
case £7,000,000 less than that of Ireland. 

* x * * 


It is strange that the Irish Parliamentary Party has 
not raised a demand for special treatment for this 
country in the matter of war taxation. In the matter 
of recruiting the peculiar position of Ireland has been 
recognised, even by Mr. Balfour, who last week de- 
fended the Irish exclusion from compulsory service by 
an allusion to the historical and moral causes that 
differentiate Ireland from England. We say, “even 
Mr. Balfour,’’ because Mr. Balfour used to be one of 
the strongest opponents of the conclusions of the 
Financial Relations Committee, which stated that 
Ireland was overtaxed £3,000,000 annually. The indi- 
vidual Irish taxpayer, Mr. Balfour insisted, had equality 
of treatment with the individual English taxpayer ; 
and the question of Ireland as an entity, with a historical 
and moral right to be treated as a separate unit, did not 
arise. In some quarters the silence of the Irish Party 
is explained by the supposition that Mr. Redmond has 
obtained favourable promises in regard to Home Rule 
finance. Thus the rumour went about some months ago 
that it had been “ arranged ”’ to give Ireland complete 
fiscal autonomy by a revised Home Rule Act, under which 
she would pay a fixed annual contribution of £3,000,000 
to the Imperial Exchequer. Sir Edward Carson (it was 
added) was in the know, and had become the fiercest 
of Home Rulers, seeing the tremendous advantages 
that must accrue from such conditions to the Belfast 
capitalists. But already—-and the war is not over, nor 
is the Home Rule Act revised—Ireland is paying more 
than £38,000,000 as an Imperial contribution. 
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THE VERDICT OF LABOUR 


HE Military Service Bill meets, in the House of 
Commons, an opposition which, though intense, 
is limited to a few score members. The same 

measure encounters in the world of organised Labour 
a resistance which, though, of course, far from being 
unanimous, manifests itself in huge majorities in nearly 
all the cases in which a vote is taken. Members of the 
House of Commons are anxious to comply with every 
Cabinet demand for means to win the war, and they are 
confident of the approval of a majority of such of their 
constituents as could vote at an immediate election. 
Those in touch with the Labour world know, on the 
contrary, that the feeling of Trade Unionists against 
compulsory military service is deep and widespread, and 
they entertain no doubt that its enactment will put a 
strain on the desire to keep the industrial peace that will 
be severe. It is not merely the Clyde and South Wales 
that will be danger zones. Up and down the country 
amongst the organised and politically conscious workers 
in all the great industries there will be intense resentment 
against this thing which has been foisted upon them by 
a trick at the instance of those whom they regard as 
their most dangerous enemies. It is not a question of 
the compulsion of “ single shirkers”’ being met with 
violent resistance. Comparatively few object to that, 
or would object if they thought that any considerable 
number of such persons existed. It is a question of the 
effect of the passing of the Bill—with its plain possibilities 
of industrial compulsion—in heating up to danger point 
the explosive mixture of discontent and suspicion which 
the Munitions Act has done so much to create. It will 
be all that the responsible leaders can do to prevent 
strikes that will be rebellious. 

The emphatic condemnation of the Bill by the specially 
summoned National Labour Conference ten days ago, 
when a thousand delegates from organisations with 
three million members cast a vote of more than two to 
one against any such measure, took many people by 
surprise. For a day or two the untoward event visibly 
disquieted even the most reckless supporters of com- 
pulsion among the leader-writers of the London Press. 
Their comfort was found in impugning the representative 
character of the vote. The action of the delegates 
might be disregarded, said one critic, because they 
came bound by mandate and could not listen to reason ; 
or, as another critic put it, because they had no mandate, 
and expressed only their individual views. Their votes 
were unrepresentative, it was argued, because the Miners’ 
Federation abstained from attending—a defect cured 
this week in a way that such a critic could hardly have 
expected—or because, somehow or other, the opponents 
of compulsion managed to get counted twice over. 
There is so much misunderstanding on these points that 
it seems worth explaining what a National Labour 
Conference is, and to what extent exactly it can claim 
to be representative of the organised working class. 

The four millions of working men and women who are 
members of Trade Union or Socialist organisations in 
Great Britain belong to about 1,200 separate societies 
or federations, grouped by locality, craft or industry. 
These bodies are members of three distinct national 
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federations for particular purposes, each of which holds 


its own annual congress. One-sixth in number of the 
societies, comprising, however, three-fourths of the 
aggregate membership, adhere to the Trades Union 
Congress. This met in September last and passed, 
almost unanimously, a strong resolution against com- 
pulsion, Two-thirds of these same societies, and a few 
others not belonging to the Trades Union Congress, 
constitute the General Federation of Trade Unions, an 
organisation for mutual support in industrial disputes, 
with over a million members. Finally, there is the 
Labour Party, a federation for political purposes of 
about 130 of the larger Trade Unions (with a membership 
approaching two millions); with 150 Trades Councils 
and Local Labour Parties, of unknown membership ; 
one small Co-operative Society ; the Women’s Labour 
League ; and a couple of Socialist Societies which claim 
under 40,000 members. This political federation, which 
stands behind the Parliamentary Labour Party, will hold 
its own four days’ congress (the first since war broke out) 
in the week after next, when feeling about the Military 
Service Bill will certainly run very high. 

A National Labour Conference, like that of ten days 
ago which so emphatically condemned compulsory 
service, is summoned jointly by the Executives of the 
three federations in such a way as to bring together all 
the organisations belonging to any of the three, but 
without duplication or overlapping. Only one invita- 
tion is issued to each society, with delegate tickets 
admitting one for each 2,000 of its membership, and 
voting cards at the rate of one for each 1,000 thereof. 
As the membership of the Trades Councils includes some 
local branches of national Trade Unions otherwise 
represented, the Trades Councils get only one vote for 
each 5,000 membership, which enables them to represent 
the eight or nine hundred small or local Trade Unions 
(having an aggregate membership of over a million) 
which are not included in any of the three national 
federal bodies. It is in this way that a meeting of the 
National Labour Conference habitually represents some 
three million members, or more than any other 
gathering. ‘ 

But does it represent their views ? All democratic 
machinery is rough-hewn, and no professedly representa- 
tive assembly in the world escapes such an enquiry. 
The invitations are addressed in every case to the 
Executive Committee of the constituent body, and this 
always derives its authority from direct election by the 
members. The practice of societies varies as to the 
selection of delegates to Congresses and Conferences, 
and as to their mandate. In some societies, when time 
permits, a vote of the entire membership is taken as to 
who shall go as delegates, and, occasionally, as to how 
the delegates shall vote on the principal subject for 
discussion. It may be interesting to point out that the 
approaching Congress of the Labour Party will be 
mostly chosen and instructed in this way. More 
generally the nomination and instruction of delegates 
are left to the ExecutiveCommittees, which are themselves 
very responsible bodies. Thus, the great National Union 
of Railwaymen, which was one of the most determined 
against compulsion, is governed by a Council consisting 
of several scores of working railwaymen, each elected by 
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a district. These representatives from all parts of the 
United Kingdom were specially convened to meet in 
London just before the National Conference of last week, 
and it was they, not the salaried officials of the Union, 
who, almost unanimously, instructed the delegates to 
yote as they did. Similar action was taken by other 
large Unions. 

Then it is said that the “ card vote”’ is misleading, 
as the vote is cast undivided in respect of the whole 
membership of each society, so that the minority is 
unrepresented. As a matter of fact, the statement is 
incorrect. Each society settles for itself how it will 
handle its voting cards, and some societies distribute 
these cards among their delegates, allowing each to vote 
as he chooses. Others cast a solid vote. But as this 
practice is quite as much used by one side as the other, 
all that can be said is that allowance must be made for 
a minority each way. The existence of uncertain 
minorities in both camps may make us hesitate as to the 
validity of any narrow majority, but not of any large 
one. In this case the majority is overwhelming, and 
has been repeatedly manifested—at the Trades Union 
Congress in September as well as at the National 
Conference in January, backed up by the Miners’ 
Federation decision of the past week, and, as we may 
be quite sure, by the Labour Party Congress of the week 
after next. These gatherings represent, indeed, only 
slightly varying circles of the same four million member- 
ship. They are made up, not only of the leaders, but 
also of the non-commissioned officers and rank and file 
of the army of Labour. Moreover, during the last few 
weeks, the local branches of the Unions have been meeting 
to discuss the issue ; and, whilst a certain small minority 
go the other way, the head offices report themselves 
snowed under by resolutions fiercely and furiously 
denouncing the Bill. Of the depth and reality of the 
feeling no competent person can have a doubt. 

What induces so overwhelming a vote ? Not, we may 
safely testify, hesitation in supporting the war, or weak- 
ening of determination to win, at almost any sacrifice 
proportionately shared by all classes—the minority 
against this is infinitesimal. Nor, it goes without saying, 
any fear of a fight—the vast majority of all who attend 
or vote are themselves protected from conscription, and 
have given their own sons as volunteers. Compulsion 
is objected to (a) because of the very grave effect it can 
and must have in increasing the autocratic power of 
the employer in the workshop and mine—employers 
have openly avowed their desire for it on this ground ; 
(b) because of the absence of any corresponding “ con- 
scription of wealth ’’—the rich, it is observed, are not 
themselves “‘ putting everything in”; (c) because the 
workmen see no need for it, and believe the nation to 
have been “ tricked" by the avowed Compulsionists ; 
(d) because they regard it as itself part of the “‘ Prussian- 
ism” of life against which we are fighting; and (e) 
because, in the minds of a much larger number than 
express an actual religious objection, there is a strong 
revulsion against the idea of compelling anyone to go 
and kill his fellow-men. 

The sands are running out. Is the Cabinet determined 
on a course which must seriously weaken—it cannot 
strengthen—the aggregate of our national forces in all 





departments? What will it profit Lord Kitchener to 
gain thousands more men if it involves the loss of moral 
and material forces at home that are essential for the 
maintenance of the armies in the field ? There must be, 
now that the Second Reading has been affirmed, some 
way out that Mr. Asquith could find, so as to avoid so 
grave a risk as the actual putting in force of compulsion 
will involve. 


THE CASE OF FORWARD 


OR those who knew anything of the facts, Mr. 
HF Lloyd George has never made a less convincing 
speech than that in which on Monday he de- 
fended his action in suppressing the newspaper Forward. 
He began well. He expressed full agreement with his 
critics “ about the gravity of any interference with the 
actual liberty of the Press,”’ and declared that “‘ nothing 
but the most overwhelming reasons could possibly 
justify the action that had been taken.” This much 
being admitted, it is evidently of the utmost importance 
that the precise offence of the newspaper should be 
clearly defined and widely understood. On this crucial 
question Mr. Lloyd George’s speech threw only an in- 
direct light. What the public wishes and has a right to 
know is whether or not the main ground for the suppres- 
sion of Forward was the fact that it published an un- 
authorised report of Mr. Lloyd George’s meeting at 
Glasgow on Christmas Day. On the one hand we have 
Mr. Lloyd George’s statement on Monday that “ that 
was not the ground on which we proceeded.” But the 
circumstantial evidence on the other side is such that it 
is impossible to regard this assurance as having settled 
the question. 

In the first place it should be noted that other news- 
papers (including Toe New StaTEsMaN) which published 
brief unauthorised accounts of the Glasgow meeting 
received serious remonstrances from the Press Bureau 
at the instance of the Minister of Munitions ; and this on 
the very day on which Forward, which had published a 
very full report, was suppressed, also at the instance of 
the Minister of Munitions. In the second place there is 
the very curious form of the statement made by Mr. 
Lloyd George when the question was first raised in the 
House of Commons. Unaware that the House had been 
informed a few minutes earlier that the military authori- 
ties had acted at his own instance, Mr. Lloyd George 
said, ““I am assured by the Lord Advocate that that 
[i.e., the publication of the report] was not the reason.”’ 
(It might, in defence of Mr. Lloyd George’s reputation 
for veracity, be argued, of course, that “‘ motive ”’ is not 
synonymous with “ reason,” and that while the publica- 
tion of the said report supplied the motive for suppres- 
sion the Lord Advocate was instructed to supply the 
legal “reasons.” But that is hardly an explanation 
which would satisfy the unsophisticated.) In the third 
place, there is the fact that the particular issue which 
was suppressed contained, apart from the said report, 
nothing whatever to which exception could reasonably 
be taken by the authorities, military or civil. Yet the 
police were instructed not only to seize the printing 
plant, but to go round to the newsagents, and even to the 
houses of private subscribers, and to confiscate, not the 
past issues, not the issues from which Mr. Lloyd George 
quoted in the House in defence of his action, but solely 
the issue in which the report of his meeting appeared. 

Let us, however, examine the alternative grounds 
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which Mr. Lloyd George offered the House as the true 
reason for his suppression of the paper. He gave a series 
of. quotations which we are bound to say bore every 
mark of having been culled from the columns of Forward 
by a diligent but not too careful secretary after the sup- 
pression had taken place.* 

In July last, it appears, Forward contained an attack 


on the Monarchy. That may be regarded in these 
days as a criminal offence, but hardly as a reason for 
suppression in January at the instance of the Minister of 
Munitions. Later on, the House was told, there were 
*‘sneers at British diplomacy,” and suggestions that 
the war was not really embarked upon because of Bel- 
gium. And on December 25th, “ the very day I was in 
Glasgow, there was an attack on recruiting under Lord 
Derby’s scheme.” But these things were not in the 
single issue that was seized; “‘ sneers at British diplo- 
macy ” and doubts as to Belgium being the sole cause 
of the war have appeared elsewhere than in Forward ; 
the Derby scheme of recruiting ended on December 11th ; 
and, in any case, what has the Minister of Munitions, at 
whose instance the paper was suppressed, to do with these 
questions ? 

When he passed on at last to matters which were more 
obviously the concern of his Department, Mr. Lloyd 
George was scarcely more fortunate in his quotations. 
He endeavoured to show that the paper had been de- 
manding the establishment of “ an absolutely new brand 
of Syndicalism” during the war and threatening to 
obstruct the production of munitions if the demand were 
not complied with. What he actually showed, as Mr. 
Anderson subsequently pointed out, was that he had an 
entirely wrong idea of what it was that was being de- 
manded. ‘ Those who are advocating this ” (we quote 
Mr. Anderson) “ are advocating in regard to workshops of 
controlled establishments that the workpeople should 
share in the control [of the conditions under which un- 
skilled labour is introduced]; and they say that a large 
number of the labour difficulties would disappear if the 
workpeople shared in the control. That may be entirely 
foolish and entirely wrong, but it is not a matter for 
criminal proceedings.” Finally, Mr. Lloyd George 
quoted Forward as having said that “ the time has come 
to abandon the defensive and to take the offensive.” 
This passage he declared “‘ was interpreted in the follow- 
ing two or three days by one of the most senseless 
strikes that ever took place.” But, unfortunately for 
his argument, the strike referred to ended on the very 
day on which the issue containing the offending sentence 
(which by the way he seriously misquoted) was published. 

We have not the slightest intention of defending either 
Forward’s views on the Monarchy and the War or its 
advice to the workpeople. To many of the opinions ex- 
pressed in that paper we have the very strongest objec- 
tion, and we should imagine that by searching the files 
during the past eighteen months Mr. Lloyd George 
would have no difficulty in presenting a far more shocking 
collection of “ seditious” utterances than he actually 








* At the same time he gave extracts from another paper called the 
Vanguard, which he said was “* turned out by the same press.” Forward, 
he declared, was “the more moderate of the two,” but he quoted from 
both indifferently, in such a way that it was almost impossible to tell 
which statement had been published by which. According to a letter 
which the editor of Forward has since addressed to the Press, there is 
no truth in the statement that the two newspapers are turned out by 
the same press, though arrangements were on foot by which at some 
future time they might have been—an obviously irrelevant circum- 
stance. It is hard, therefore, to see why Mr. Lloyd George introduced 
the Vanguard (his action in regard to which had not been questioned 
or even referred to) into the discussion at all—unless it was to confuse 
the issue, by reading to the House something more violent than any 


passage he could discover in Forward. 


did. All of them, however, could be parallelled in other 
newspapers which have not been suppressed ; and there 
is, at any rate, this much to be said for Forward, that it 
has always permitted both sides of the case regarding the 
War to be presented week by week to its readers. The 
chief columns on what is usually called the “‘ leader page ” 
are invariably filled by a contributor who is a strong 
supporter of the war and who has written what are, in 
our opinion, much the most effective attacks on the anti- 
war policy of the Independent Labour Party that have 
appeared anywhere. Mr. Lloyd George sneered at For- 
ward's attachment to the principles of free speech, but it 
has certainly put them into practice in very striking 
fashion, to which probably no other paper in the kingdom 
could offer a parallel. 

That, however, is only by the way. What we have to 
point out is that Mr. Lloyd George, in endeavouring to 
find grounds other than the alleged grounds for his 
action, found himself obliged to refer to a number of 
“ seditious ’’ passages which in no way concerned his 
department and upon which he would be neither ex- 
pected nor entitled to take action. It is, in fact, as 
difficult to believe that Forward was suppressed for the 
reasons for which Mr Lloyd George says it was sup- 
pressed as it is not to believe that it was suppressed for 
the reason which he repudiates—namelv, that it pub- 
lished an unauthorised report of his unfortunate meeting 
with the Clydebank workers. He told the House of 
Commons that the report was “ an absolute fabrication 
from beginning to end.” As to that, we may remark 
that on the face of it the Forward report is far more 
accurate than the official report which was issued by Mr. 
Lloyd George himself. Those who want evidence on the 
subject, however, we may refer to a letter which appears 
in our correspondence columns and the writer of which, 
though, for reasons into which we need not enter, he 
remains anonymous, is thoroughly responsible and well- 
informed on this matter. The effect of the whole affair, 
including Monday’s debate, on the temper of the Clyde- 
bank workers may be imagined. Its only satisfactory 
feature is that it appears to have established the prin- 
ciple that a fair report in a newspaper of the dealings of 
the Minister of Munitions with the workpeople is not, in 
future at all events, to be treated as a ground for sup- 
pression. 


THE END OF A GREAT 
ADVENTURE 


E Gallipoli undertaking recalls the saying 

about King Charles I, that nothing in his life 

became him so much as the manner of his 
leaving it. The brilliant and complete success of the 
two evacuations throws a sudden glory of efficiency over 
an enterprise in whi-: that particular glory had not 
hitherto been the most conspicuous. 

It is early to cast up any profit and loss account of 
the attack on the Dardanelles. War is a complicated 
game, in which the results of « particular move do not 
all appear immediately. A single illustration may 
show what is meant. Sir John Moore’s march into Spain 
and retreat to Corunna (1808-9) must have seemed 
on the morrow of the re-embarkation a heroic but total 
failure. Later historians have viewed it differently. 
They point out that Moore’s diversion against 
Napoleon’s line of communications interrupted Napo- 
leon’s conquest of the Peninsula ; that in consequence 
the Peninsula was not conquered; that Wellington’s 
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subsequent campaigns were thereby made possible ; 
and that the steady drain which those campaigns entailed 
on French resources was a decisive factor in enabling 
revolted Germany (with Russian aid) to defeat Napoleon 
at Leipzig in 1818. Without positively affirming that a 
parallel exists between Moore’s stroke and that against 
Constantinople, it is easy to suggest one. In August 
last the Germans were victoriously pressing into Russia, 
driving rapidly before them a defeated and ill-equipped 
foe. In September they had to suspend this pursuit, 
and send Field-Marshal von Mackensen to the Balkans 
with a substantial force. They had to do so in order to 
save Constantinople, which was likely to succumb to the 
Dardanelles attack, unless the Central Powers could 
force open a route for relief supplies of munitions. 
Their excursion into the Balkans succeeded ; but in the 
meantime they had dropped their chance of knocking 
out Russia ; and possibly it may never recur. 

A reflection of this sort compels the critic to caution, 
ifto nothing else. Only in regard to details of the adven- 
ture can criticism be confident. The idea of an attack 
on Constantinople was sound in itself. One may perhaps 
exaggerate the degree in which its capture would have 
swayed the policy of the Balkan neutrals. But by 
opening the Black Sea to the Allies, and restoring their 
access not only to Russia but to Roumania, it would 
have vitally affected the war. At the same time it was 
always necessarily a side-show. Only subsidiary forces 
could be spared for it. And in view of the natural 
strength of the position, such forces were only likely to 
succeed if the defence was ill-prepared, and Turkish 
inefficiency rather than German efficiency was its per- 
vading principle. These conditions were present at the 
beginning of the war, when the Turks gave hospitality 
to the Goeben ; and an ultimatum at that stage and on 
that issue might have brought Constantinople into our 
net, either by polite surrender or by a coup de main. 
Already two months later, when the Turks made war 
on us, German officers had greatly strengthened their 
position. Before the naval attack in February, 1915, it 
was stronger still; and after that attack there was 
probably never much chance for any land force which 
the Allies could bring together before August. The 
attack delivered by the Navy alone is still rather a 
mystery. On the face of it, there seemed scarcely any 
chance of its getting through the Narrows, and none 
whatever of its doing any further good, if it had. Asa 
demonstration, it could only be justified if all intentions 
of making a land attack had been abandoned. If 
after the naval failure the Allies retained such an in- 
tention, they might have been wise to dissimulate it ; 
and by diverting the enemy’s attention elsewhere during 
the spring and summer, to throw him off his guard 
against the blow at the heart which in August they 
would have had forces enough to deliver. 

On the face of it, again, Sir Ian Hamilton's plan of 
attacking the peninsula at its tip was a mistake. It is 
said that his forces in April were too small to attack 
elsewhere ; but if so, it would seem better to have made 
no spring landing at all. The reason given in his 
first published dispatch for the selection of the original 
landings was that the coast admitted of no others. 
This, it is now evident, was inaccurate ; there were the 

Suvla alternatives, and his last dispatch discusses 
Ebrije. The original Anzac landing seems to have been 
only an additional mistake. It achieved no useful 
purpose, and it diverted troops whose presence on Cape 
Helles might have enabled Krithia to have been captured 
in the first few days. But behind Krithia was Achi 
Baba ; behind Achi Baba was Kilid Bahr ; behind Kilid 





Bahr was Sari Bair; and it is difficult to believe that 
any plan was prudent which (like that of starting from 
the tip of the peninsula) necessitated the frontal storming 
of all these positions in succession. 

Down to August, therefore, our Jocal commanders 
seem to have been without any strategical conceptions 
but those of a forlorn hope; and it is very doubtful if 
the troops and munitions at their disposal were sufficient 
to permit of any. The combined Suvla and Anzac 
movement, which followed, was of a different order. 
It was a good plan, and there were forces enough to 
execute it. If successful it would have given us the 
whole western shore of the Dardanelles; though how 
much even that would have availed us is not very 
certain. But it failed owing to faults in the execution. 
They were committed at Suvla, not at Anzac ; and they 
made of no avail a good deal of skill, as well as superb 
bravery, exhibited on the Anzac side. The initial fault 
was the bungling of the water supply ; the crucial fault 
was the indecision of certain officers in charge of the 
Suvla landing foree. The Commander-in-chief'’s share 
of the responsibility is still a moot point. After this 
failure the whole enterprise was doomed, unless another 
large reinforcement of men and munitions had enabled 
yet another stroke to be promptly developed. That 
these men and munitions were not available resulted 
from the French decision in favour of a Western offen- 
sive. The forces, which might have been employed in 
taking Gallipoli, were employed in taking Loos. 

The Government have been criticised because they did 
not thereupon decide to take off the men at once. But 
could they have been taken off at that time? How 
much did the success of the eventual evacuations owe 
to the length of the mid-winter nights? The interval 
of three or four months, which was allowed to pass, cost 
us losses (chiefly from disease), but it possibly saved the 
force as a whole. Certainly it lessened the blow to our 
prestige in the East. Moreover, until the German 
project of re-establishing communications with Con- 
stantinople had been actually carried out, there was 
much to be said against relinquishing bases of attack on 
the Turkish capital, which it had cost us so much to 
occupy, and which it would be scarcely practicable to 
occupy afresh. 

From start to finish the enterprise cost us more men, 
and possibly more money, than the Boer War. Its 
indirect results, as we have said, cannot yet be cal- 
culated. Its direct results were, that it relieved Turkish 
pressure on Russia, that it inflicted on the Turkish 
army losses probably equal to our own, and that for a 
time, at least, it administered a paralysing shock to the 
Ottoman Empire. For the present there are difficulties 
about agreeing with either school of critics—whether 
with those, like Mr. Churchill, who claim that the idea 
was excellent but was wrecked by the “ delays "’ of some 
persons unspecified ; or with those who denounce it 
root and branch as a species of crime, for which the 
Ministers responsible ought to be impeached. Few 
sound war projects are without big risks ; and a Ministry 
which took no big risks would be a Ministry of defeat. 
On the other hand, there is little evidence of avoidable 
delays. Probably neither the smaller nor the larger 
of Sir Ian He milton’s armies could have been forthcom- 
ing sooner than they were. The Government's errors 
were rather errors of haste. It was not necessary for the 

Fleet to attack before the smaller army was ready. It 
was not necessary for either Fleet or Army to do so 
before the larger army was ready. Yet even so success 
was not far off; and the mistakes which definitely 
forfeited it were those of men on the spot. 
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ON READING THINGS IN THE 


PAPERS 


WHERE are many people who jeer at the in- 
I fallibility of the Pope, but find it quite easy to 


believe in the infallibility of the newspaper. 
Not that they are willing to take the word of any paper 
atrandom. Just as there have been occasions in history 
when men have had to make up their minds between a 
choice of Popes and among a mixture of rival Roman 
Emperors, so the average man takes his stand by some 
one paper, and regards the rest as no better than 
literature. He may choose the Times, or the Daily 
News, or the Skibbereen Eagle. Whichever of them he 
gives his faith to, he will before long find himself bound 
to it as though it were his religion or his belief in the 
Bank of England. He thinks of the editor as one who 
lays down the law after having been in conference with 
the Almighty. He accepts each paragraph in the 
remotest corner of the paper as though it bore the signa- 
ture of Moses. He would regard a peep at the editor’s 
chair, even when it is empty, a» an exciting experience ; 
so great a man as Emerson seems to have felt some of 
this worshipper’s curiosity when he was shown over the 
Times office. He regards the editor as one from 
whose brain the journal springs forth each morning 
perfect and fuily-armed. That is why it hurts him, till he 
groans, when he finds his paper apologising for some 
blunder or exaggeration. His faith is a faith in verbal 
inspiration, and, if this goes, he feels the ground sliding 
from under his feet. He is willing to turn a blind eye 
to a hundred contradictions, as his fathers did to the 
contradictions in Holy Scripture. He can endure every- 
thing save explanations. His faith will survive until it 
is brought down to the level of reason. 

Hazlitt, in one of his essays, quotes the opinion of 
Hobbes, “‘ that if their passions or interests could be 
implicated in the question, men would deny stoutly ” 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles. That is the stout kind of faith which 
belongs to a proportion of the readers of every 
paper. That is why newspapers which never apolo- 
gise for their past are so secure of their public. The 
belief in their infallibility is proof against any attacks 
from the outside. Nothing but an admission of its 
fallibility on the part of a paper itself can destroy 
this faith. Suppose, for instance, that the Times 
falls into an error. The opposition papers make 
an outcry, and one would imagine the Times was 
being shaken to its foundations. But only a small 
percentage of the readers of the Times read the oppo- 
sition papers, and this small percentage is largely 
composed of hardened sinners who take a cynical 
and tolerant view of the errors of the Press. The 
genuine Times enthusiast will probably hear nothing 
about the matter unless it becomes the subject of a 
question in Parliament. In that case he will more 
likely than not decide that his favourite paper is the 
victim of a conspiracy on the part of men who are the 
enemies of their King and country. Have we not had 
during the present year a case of the Times refusing to 
publish a letter from some Continental journalists in 
which they pointed out that in certain criticisms of the 
Times they were expressing their own opinion, and 
not opinions supplied by Mr. Masterman or anybody 
else? One of the most notorious occasions upon which 
the Times refused to correct a misstatement which had 
appeared in its columns was at the date of the Phoenix 





Park murders, when it reported a speech of Mr. Red- 
mond’s in such a way that he seemed, while horror-struck 
by the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish, to extenuate 
the assassination of his fellow-victim, Mr. Burke. Mr. 
Redmond wrote to the Times, making it clear that he 
had been misreported, and asking to be allowed to make 
a correction. But the Times would not publish his 
letter. From the mere newspaper point of view it may 
be that the Times was justified. Every newspaper 
thrives upon the conviction of its readers that, like the 
King, it can do no wrong. As a concern which depends 
like a religion or a pill on the faith of ordinary mortals, 
it may make as many mistakes as it likes so long as 
it confesses to none. 

It may be that we have exaggerated the number of 
people who swallow their newspapers so holus-bolus as 
this. Perhaps, it is only a minority of readers who are 
quite so superstitious in their attitude to the Press. 
Even those, however, who are professed cynics and 
unbelievers are influenced far more than they realise 
by what they see in print. They are like men who 
ridicule the advertisements of patent medicines, but, as 
soon as they feel a pain, begin to remember pictures of 
sore backs, and to study greedily the experiences of all 
sorts of humble sufferers in Clapham who were rescued 
from the brink of the grave by a bottle. Every adver- 
tiser knows that nine out of ten human beings are 
governed not by reason, but by credulity, and that they 
will believe almost anything they are told if only they 
are told it often enough. Those who are inclined to 
doubt the influence of the Press sometimes refer one to 
the General Election of 1906, which the Liberals won by 
an overwhelming majority though the greater part of 
the Press of the country was against them. This, how- 
ever, merely means that the Press is not invincible. 
Even the Press cannot withstand the torrential charge 
of a hundred thousand orators, yelling at the top of 
their voices “‘ Your food will cost you more.” The 
fact, however, that in the elections of 1910, in spite of 
the continual brandishing of the little loaf, and the 
repetition of many old and new battle-cries of the most 
effective kind, a great deal of the lost ground was re- 
covered by the Tariff Reformers is evidence of what can 
be done by a widely-circulating Press in the conversion 
of the public. We have seen an important section of the 
Press defeated during the present war, on the occasion 
of the famous attack on Lord Kitchener, but that was 
because the reputation of Lord Kitchener was a matter 
of religious faith with the public to an even greater 
extent than was the reputation of the newspapers con- 
cerned. Had a lesser victim been settled upon, it 1s 
likely enough he would have been thrown to the wolves. 
Prince Louis of Battenberg and Lord Haldane had 
already gone, and a part of the public seemed ready to 
believe anything it was told about anybody. Luckily 
the “‘ passions and interests ” of the public were engaged 
in preserving the good name of Lord Kitchener, and 
even a newspaper syndicate had to learn that it was 
not omnipotent. At the same time it is a safe rule to 
take it for granted that if an influential newspaper 
says anything sufficiently often, and with sufficient 
vigour, it will gain the ear of at least three-fourths of 
its readers. At least, it seems to us a very high estimate 
that, so long as it stands by itself, one-fourth of its 
readers will desert it. None of the anti-Kitchener 
papers, we believe, lost nearly so heavily as that. Even 
if in such a matter readers are temporarily shaken, 
many of them return sooner or later to a paper which 
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promises them good hunting. It may be hunting 
Cabinet Ministers or hunting aliens, or hunting Mr. 
Morel, or hunting shirkers. What the readers enjoy «in 
any case is the spirit of the chase. It is a natural lust, 
though not a particularly heroic one. But until ordinary 
human beings can be persuaded that hunting the “* wild 
asses of the Devil” is better sport, they will continue 
to enjoy coursing their more easily-found and more 
easily terrified fellow-creatures. 

It is manifestly one of the most difficult problems of 
democracy how the public is to be educated into the 
desire for a better civilisation, while a commercial 
Press holds the field. At present the daily paper is the 
only thing approaching serious reading which thou- 
sands upon thousands of people ever look at. They do 
not study politics in Burke. They know no history 
beyond a list of the winners of the Derby for the last 
ten years, and they are as ignorant of economics as of 
Russian. The result is, a sensational paper can say 
almost anything it pleases to these people on any serious 
subject without fear of contradiction. It can say that 
it was not Richard III., but the Germans, who murdered 
the little princes in the Tower; it can put down the 
cession of Heligoland to Mr. Gladstone ; it can paint 
Bulgaria as a sort of huge Salvation Army, singing 
“ Onward, Christian Soldiers !’’ one day, and the next 
it can add an inch to King Ferdinand’s cunning nose 
and can make him appear worse than Caiaphas. If the 
newspapers only could unite, there is no limit to the 
number of incredible things they could impose on the 
credulity of the public. They could easily raise an out- 
ery against all philosophers, historians, economists, and 
others who were likely to let out the truth, and these 
could be bound to silence with the alternative of being 
driven out of the kingdom. How many thousands of 
people are there in Great Britain who, if their newspapers 
told them that Madagascar was an island of about the 
same size as the Isle of Man, would doubt it, or even be 
much astonished ? Probably only a negligible minority. 
And the worst of it is, it is not only the readers of news- 
papers who show this perfection of ignorance. Many of 
the writers seem to be scarcely better informed than their 
readers. Their knowledge of foreign politics and history 
scarcely goes beyond the few facts that they blaze forth 
in the headlines. They can glorify or annihilate Russia 
in a paragraph with a good conscience, for they have no 
real views on Russia. ‘They can prove, according to what 
they think is the temper of the public, either that the 
United States is England’s greatest enemy or England’s 
greatest friend. We say this, while believing that the 
English Press is probably as honest, as able, and as 
superior to the Press of the rest of the world as it has 
ever been. Our comment is not a lamentation over a 
degenerate Press so much as a note upon human nature. 
What alarms the imagination is the thought of all those 
millions of readers who have an indigestible mayonnaise 
of continents served up to them with their breakfasts 
every day in the papers. They receive a thousand 
shallow impressions, but scarcely any knowledge. Their 
reading is a fumbling among mysteries, a reinforcement 
of a few pet prejudices, an acceptance of the gospel for 
the moment. Even so, however, it is legitimate 
to cheer ourselves with the reflection that the level of the 
intelligence of ordinary citizens is rising, whatever may 
be true in regard to politicians and journalists. But 
even intelligence does not prevent men from inclining to 
believe what they see in print. The mesmerism of the 
= word subdues workmen and Cabinet Ministers 
alike. 


THE STATE OF FEELING IN 
RUSSIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


T goes without saying, since Russia has entered the war 
I and is carrying it on with comparatively great energy, 
that the anti-German policy of the nation is pre- 
dominant. It would be a mistake, however, to conclude 
that this decisive body of opinion is homogeneous. To be 
anti-German in Russia is not necessarily to be pro-English 
or even pro-Ally, and, as a matter of fact, the war party in * 
Russia is divided into the anti-Germans who are also pro- 
English, and the anti-Germans who are also anti-English. 
An estimate of the strength of the latter section of opinion 
is difficult to form; but that it is considerable there is good 
reason for supposing, and that it constitutes the real weak- 
ness of Russia from our point of view is obvious. For it is, 
of course, the continual aim of Germany to detach this 
group from the main party, and thus, by throwing it into 
alliance with the powerful minority of the pro-German 
party, to determine the withdrawal of Russia from the war 
by an independent treaty of peace. 

The vocal anti-German pro-English party is unfortunately 
very small. On the other hand, the pro-German party, 
though numerically not very large, is extremely powerful. 

Everybody well acquainted with the Russian language 
and people understands the aims of the pro-Germans and 
can guess pretty exactly who they are. There are the 
bureaucrats that fear lest the weakening of the throne in 
Germany may immediately react upon the Russian throne. 
They recall that the Russian reigning family are a family 
German in blood and in the source of their power ; they think 
a triumphant German Empire and its “ protection” of 
Russia the only hope of saving Russia from complete 
anarchy. Not a month ago at the Congress of the Right 
at Nijni-Novgorod, M. Maklakév, who was Minister of the 
Interior at the outbreak of the war, said (1 quote from the 
London Sunday Times of January 2nd) he was “ quite at a 
loss to understand why Russia went to war with Germany. 
Both States depend upon each other, and their historical 
development shows that they must be in close friendly 
relations.” There are also, of course, large numbers of men 
and women who hope to profit by bringing about a separate 
peace with Germany, or who are already in German pay. 
Also there are the influential persons at Court who are by 
birth either absolutely German or from those portions of 
the Baltic Provinces which have remained German in blood 
and sympathy. It is well known that the Empress is a 
German by birth, and that she wields a very considerable 
influence. The Minister of the Tsar’s household, whose 
counter-signature appears on every Imperial ukase, Count 
Fredericks, is also a notorious pro-German. The people who 
are most in the intimacy of the Empress are the monk 
Raspitin and a certain Fraiilein, or Maid of Honour, who 
again is also under Raspitin’s influence. The Tsar's 
well-known remark, “ Better Raspitin than hysterics every 
day,” helps to explain the extraordinarily prominent position 
of Raspitin. Raspitin helps the people that help him. 
He has always been well looked after by the openly pro- 
German circle of the old Countess Ignatieva (the widow of 
the late Minister, Count Ign&tiev), in whose salon till the 
commencement of the war the German attachés were daily 
present. With these people at the head of the “ German 
party ” and the court, and the appointments of ministers and 
officials in the hands of their creatures, the diverse activities 
of the pro-Germans are not surprising. Their most subtle 
device has been to attempt to stir up trouble in the country 
as an excuse for ending the war. A journalist in an English 
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paper has fallen so neatly into the trap that nothing could 
be more exemplary of the pro-German hopes in Russia : 

“Tt is conceivable that circumstances—say the pressure 
of a national disaster or an internal revolution—might again 
prove too strong even for the most resolute Government, 
and no Russian Government could definitely prolong the 
war if the people were opposed to its prolongation ” (Dr. 
Sarolea, in Everyman). 

This is precisely the impression the pro-German schemers 
wish to convey to England and France in order to prepare 
the way for Russia’s defection. 
~ But since the balance of forces is in the hands of the anti- 
German anti-British party, it is this party that we ought to 
consider most carefully. There is a very strong anti-British 
prejudice. The whole Russian nation was offended at 
England’s attitude of sympathy with Japan in 1904-5. It 
must also be remembered that Russian opinion still re- 
gards the Dogger Bank incident as having been provoked 
by England to delay the passage of the fleet to the East. 
Again, England is supposed to have stopped the Russians 
in 1878 from occupying Constantinople, and it is presumed 
that she will again do all she can to prevent it becoming 
Russian. This party consists, on the one hand, of the 
reactionary bureaucrats who detest England as a land of 
comparative personal and political liberty—hubeas corpus, 
for instance, is associated with it; on the other hand, of 
Liberals that have learned to regard the English as an over- 
weening race of shopkeepers who make war solely with the 
purpose of improving their trade. 

The English loans to the Russian Government and the 
establishment for it of credit should have appeased the 
former group, but, for lack of propaganda, this has only 
offended the Liberals, who saw all their hopes of an internal 
economic reconstruction frustrated. Again, the enthusiasm 
which was aroused among the Liberals by the intervention 
of England in the war, in the interests no less of her Allies 
than of herself, has quite been forgotten, and all that is now 
discussed is: What England most hoped to gain by coming 
in? For instance, the Russian Gazette (i.e., Rtisskiya 
Vyédemosti), which was the paper thought to be the most 
pro-British of all, published a few months ago an amazing 
article entitled “Who Needs the Dardanelles?” which 
insisted that the sole purpose of the Gallipoli expedition was 
to ensure the safety of Egypt and other English and French 
dependencies in North Africa. 

On the publication of this article I wrote to Sir George 
Buchanan, and, a fortnight afterwards, that gentleman, 
acting under instructions, made a very good speech at a 
dinner of the New English Club at Petrograd, the immediate 
excellent results of which showed that such propaganda 
should have commenced a long time before and have been 
continued afterwards. It is deplorable that, while M. 
Sazonov, the Russian Foreign Minister, said long ago that 
the future position of Constantinople had been, in his own 
words, “ satisfactorily decided,” no attempt is made to 
inform the public of his opinion. 

The position of the Névoye Vrémya is difficult to under- 
stand until one realises that it is a purely opportunist paper. 
Thus it celebrated England’s entrance into the war with the 
compliment that “‘ gentleman” was an English word and 
gentlemanliness a universal English quality. As, however, 
the pro-German party began to grow stronger in Russia, 
the Névoye Vrémya grew colder. On July 8rd last appeared 
an insolent leading article telling England that she must do 
her duty to her Allies better and suggesting several changes 
in her internal politics. But this was not nearly as bad as 


something that appeared less than two months ago in the 
Noévoye Vrémya, written by its most important political 
writer, Ménshikov. 


The article, which would have been 





violent enough in a Berlin newspaper, declared that the 
British Empire existed no longer, but that Canada, India 
and Australasia had sent their contingents not from any 
feeling of loyalty but only for what they could get out of the 
business. 

This Anglophobism of the Névoye Vrémya may be taken 
as a reflection of the deliberate pro-German activities. To 
show the extent of these, I mention the speech of a certain 
moderate Liberal in the Duma on August 3rd (O.S.) last. I 
may say that the Névoye Vrémya published an absurdly 
incomplete report of it, and, by having control of the official 
Petrograd Telegraph Agency, sent a misleading account of 
it all over the Russian Empire. Luckily, however, one of 
the Moscow dailies published a complete report. 

The important portion of the speech was that the munition 
factories were under the control either of Germans or of men 
with known German sympathies and the workers received 
materials for making shells sometimes only eight days a 
month; that the evacuation of Riga had left the big 
machinery and engineering works untouchcd and that, if 
the town fell, they might be taken over in full swing by the 
enemy ; that this was not due to shortage of trucks, as not 
half the trucks daily supplicd by the railway authorities to 
the Commandant were loadd for despatch; that this new 
Commandant of Riga was a man who only a weck or two 
before had been dismissed as unreliable from the position 
of Governor-General of the Baltic provinces; and that 
the head of communications on one of the chief railways was 
a certain Kasperson, born in Austria, who had quite recently 
sent from Petrograd a train loaded with armaments for the 
front to—Vladivostok ! 

Although, as I started by saying, the strong anti-German 
feeling of the Russian people (as opposed to the Court) does 
not necessarily mean a correspondingly strong pro-British 
feeling, it certainly makes them extremely willing to wceleome 
British propaganda when it appears. Sir George Buchanan’s 
speech in the early autumn had a most encouraging recc ption. 
Russian opinion was Anglophile for a fortnight and then 
relapsed again into its normal insularity. Exccpt this one 
speech the only deliberate attempts at British propaganda 
I met with in the Russian papers were a letter from a 
prominent English business man in Moscow or Petrograd, 
half the effect of which was lost owing to the personality of 
the author, who was immediately supposed to be acting for 
selfish purposes, some letters from an English newspaper 
correspondent in Warsaw, which had only a partial effect 
for the same reason, and an absurd monthly paper brought 
out this winter by an Englishman and the Suvérin Brothcrs, 
priced at one rouble, a catalogue of motor-car and chaff- 
cutter advertisements, which nobody ever dreamt of pur- 
chasing. There uscd also to be in several papers a daily 
column of cuttings from the English Press, always in praise 
of Russia and its armies and administration. As the 
Russians since the war began were discovering spies and 
traitors and corruption in every department of the army 
administration, and as their armies were being driven back 
at all points, they knew very well that they were not “ doing 
better than could have been expected ” (the stock phrase 
of the English papers), and naturally began to suppose that 
England’s eagerness to praise them was really a mask to 
hide our own defects. Then such phrases began to circulate 
as “ England will fight to the last drop of Russian blood,” 
and the Russian defeats were explaincd by the “ French and 
English sitting in their trenches without moving, and letting 
the Germans transfer their whole force to the Russian front.” 
Each little English cargo-boat that ran on a mine and sank 
was duly reported with comment in every Russian paper, 
without any reference being made to the inactivity of the 
whole German mercantile marine. This was the result of 
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the very tactless mess of praise that was put before the 
Russians, and apparently no other or intelligent pro-British 
propaganda was attempted. 


THE STORING INSTINCT 


HERE are various ways in which animals meet 
or circumvent impending seasonal scarcity. 
Many go into winter quarters, and, reducing 
their expenditure to a minimum, lie low till the Spring 
calls them again to action. Others, like the wolves, 
continue to live dangerously and simply intensify the 
keenness of their hunting. Some, like the ermine and 
the ptarmigan, don a white dress, which is not only 
physiologically best for warm-blooded creatures in very 
cold weather, but gives therh a garment of invisibility 
against the background of snow. Others solve the 
problem by a change of habitat—notably the migratory 
birds which come from the snow-covered moors to the 
open shore and the fields adjacent, or “ wing their way 
from cloud to cloud down the long wind ” to “ warmer 
lands and coasts that keep the sun.”’ There are several 
other solutions of the problem—to curl up and die is to 
decline to consider it—and one of these is to lay up 
stores, to hoard, to save. Many animals do this inside 
their bodies, and what are called “ hibernating glands ” 
and the like are internal stores for the evil day, but we 
shall confine our attention to external savings. 

To begin with a specialised storing routine like that 
of hive-bees always gives one an impression of the 
inexplicable—even magical. It is wiser to start from 
much simpler collecting industries, for an elaborate 
instinctive capacity is probably the result of adding on 
one embellishment after another to a broad common- 
place foundation, of carrying on to a fine issue a kind of 
behaviour which in its rudiments is shared by many. 
A beginning of storing may be looked for, perhaps, in 
activities like those of earthworms, which collect leaves 
and drag them down into their burrows, at once making 
these more comfortable and providing a supply of food 
for the rainy day. It is surely the acquisitive habit 
that they have these earthworms, for we got more than 
fourscore leaficts from one burrow, and we have often 
seen feathers as well as leaves being taken underground. 
We would suggest that one of the roots of the more 
specialised storing activities, which have a definite 
reference to an on-coming scarce time, is to be found in 
a generalised acquisitiveness like that of the earthworms, 
whose importance Gilbert White and Charles Darwin 
were at one in recognising. 

It is among insects, however, that we find an inclined 
plane of storing activities that leads eventually to the 
climax illustrated by hive-bees and by some of the ants. 
Many visitors to the Mediterranean region have admired 
the industry of the scarabees who roll marble-sized balls 
of dung to their holes, and there gnaw at them con- 
tinuously till all is consumed. In this there is, indeed, 
only the first stage of storing, but the late M. Henri 
Fabre described in his inimitable way how the mother 
scarabee moulds a pear-shaped mass and deposits at the 
narrow end an egg which occupies a special hatching 
chamber and has beside it a special first meal for the 
emerging grub! Here it is not difficult to imagine the 








step from collecting for self to collecting for others, and 
a great interest is attached to Fabre’s observations of 
the Spanish Copris and some related dung-beetles which 
are unique among non-social insects, inasmuch as the 
mother survives to see the emergence and complete 
metamorphosis of the family (a very small one) for whose 
early sustenance she has industriously stored. It seems 
to us reasonable to suppose that this represents an old- 
fashioned state of affairs, and that the ordinary occur- 
rence (that the mother, among the higher orders of 
insects, does not survive to see her young in the perfect 
state) is a secondary punctuation of the life-history. 

There is an evolutionist gratification in studying the 
storing activities of bees, for they are exhibited in such 
varied degrees of elaboration by different types. Among 
the solitary bees the mother makes a store for the brood 
which she never survives to see; among humble-bees 
the store is begun by the mother but continued by her 
worker-children, and there are species (beyond British 
bounds) in which at least a part of the society survives 
the winter; in tropical species of the bees generically 
called Melipona and Trigona there are permanent 
societies but with imperfect combs; in the hive-bees 
we have to do with permanent societies and with perfeet 
combs. The elaborate storing, carried to abnormal 
exuberance under man’s domesticating tutelage, is 
correlated with surviving the winter—.e¢., with perma- 
nence, and with the survival of the mothers after the 
adolescence of their offspring—i.e., with the possibility 
of social tradition. The transition from purely domestic 
storing to social storing illustrated by the bees on the 
instinctive level is closely paralleled by what has hap- 
pened in mankind on the intelligent level. 

It is impossible to think of storing without a vision 
of Solomon’s ant “which, having no guide, overseer, or 
ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth 
her food in the harvest.” And, as among bees, we find 
all grades among ants from those that do not store at 
all to those that make a fine art of it. But every 
naturalist must put the brake on when he begins to 
descant on the pismires, and we shall confine ourselves 
to one illustration. According to recent studies of the 
common Mediterranean ant, Aphenogaster barbarus, 
the seeds which are collected are kept for a time dry and 
are eventually put out in the rain so that they begin to 
germinate. This has the advantage of bursting the 
hard seed-coats, and in some cases of starting processes _ 
of fermentation. At a certain stage, however, the ants 
kill the embryo-plant by biting off the radicle or other 
parts, and the seeds are dried again in the sun. According 
to Neger the dried seeds, of some leguminous plants for 
instance, are then taken back into the nest and chewed 
into dough. This is dried once again in the sun in the 
form of little biscuits, which are eventually put into the 
cupboard. It is probable that different kinds of seeds 
receive different treatment, and in some cases it seems 
that the stored material is not eaten after all, but is 
used as a culture for moulds (e.g. Aspergillus niger) of 
which the ants are very fond. It is a very interesting 
fact that a utilisation of fungoid growths—remotely 
comparable to man’s mushroom beds—is exhibited by 
a number of quite unrelated animals—namely, by certain 
ants, termites, beetles, and mites. 
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Among backboned animals it is difficult to find con- 
vincing instances of storing until we come to birds and 
mammals. Apart from the numerous birds that store 
food in their crops, sometimes so exuberantly that they 
cannot fly, there are some that may be said to lay up 
nutritive savings outside of themselves. The large 
Eagle Owl, which occasionally visits Britain, often 
gathers a huge superfluity of food (including hares and 
rabbits, poultry and pigeons) for his mate and offspring ; 
and peasants have been known to utilise him as Elijah 
his ravens. There is an old tale that ptarmigan make 
stores of buds and berries beneath the snow, but there 
is no doubt that at least two species of woodpeckers 
store acorns, sticking them firmly into holes which are 
bored “ for the purpose ” in the tree stems. This is all 
the more interesting if it be true that what the wood- 
peckers really eat is not the acorn but a kind of grub 
that develops inside it. 

Not a few mammals are in the habit of hiding away 
surplus food, and it is easy to imagine how this might 
lead on to a more definite storing instinct such as 
squirrels exhibit. In a number of different hoards the 
squirrel hides hazel-nuts, beech-nuts and acorns, and 
these may be a stand-by in the hard times of winter 
when the beautiful creature, who is not a true hibernator, 
is unable to sleep away its hunger, or when the young 
ones, who remain for a long time in the company of 
their: parents, plead for food. In some mild parts of 
the country the squirrel’s storing instinct seems to 
remain undeveloped. There are other mammals, such 
as the marmots, who make their burrows comfortable 
with grass and shut the door when winter knocks; it 
is again easy to see that this might lead on to a definite 
hoarding of food supplies. Such hoarding is well 
illustrated by some of the light-sleepers, such as dormice, 
who awaken from their hibernation whenever the weather 
is mild and are then inclined to have something to eat. 
In the burrow of the hamster several store-chambers 
are made, and grain, as well as hay, is accumulated in 
considerable quantity. We read that the people of 
Kamschatka rob the granaries made by one of the voles 
(Microtus ceconomicus), and that the Mongolian herds- 
man brings his cow in autumn to eat the haystacks 
which are so diligently built in the summer months by 
the quaint tailless hares. We have not been able to 
verify in the field what has been circumstantially 
described, that moles make collections of decapitated 
earthworms—a store for days when the ground is gripped 
by unusually hard frost. We are told that these 
collected earthworms form a living larder, unable (as 
they could in summer) to regrow their lost heads, and 
therefore unable to crawl away. As moles are experts 
in dealing with earthworms and as decapitation inter- 
feres with co-ordinated movements, there is nothing 
incredible in the story. But it is a grim one! 

We have seen, then, that at many different levels in 
the animal kingdom a storing instinct has developed. 
When we turn to man, pre-eminent among creatures, 
we find very little evidence of any such instinct. This 


seems the more remarkable since in North Temperate 
countries prevision of and provision for seasonal scarcity 
must have been for untold ages of life-saving importance. 
It is possible that the habit of saving and storing was 





sustained from generation to generation by a domestic 
tradition which has gradually become enfeebled as in- 
dustrial life, facilities of transport, and communal 
storage made man in great measure independent of 
local and temporary scarcity. The duty of saving and 
storing was gradually shifted from domestic to socia] 
shoulders. As one would expect, the domestic tradition 
is stronger to-day in rural] than in urban conditions, for 
the man with a multitude of diverse lives in his ch 

is doomed to disaster and cruelty if he does not habitually 
look ahead. In critical times like these of to-day the 
relative enfeeblement of the tradition or the instinct to 
store and save is without doubt handicapping our 
national welfare, and one can but hope that in this, as 
in parallel cases, there will be a replacement of instinctive 
or traditional habit by deliberate rational purpose. As 
society develops it is ever shedding the unplastic and 
the incongruent, as a growing lobster moults its encum- 
bering sherd. But in putting on a new garment adapted 
to changed times and changed folk-ways, it is ours to 
make sure that it be not less effective than was the 
old-fashioned jacket of thrift. 

J. ArTHuUR THomson. 


Correspondence 
THE SITUATION ON THE CLYDE 


To the Editor of Tot NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. George 
alleged that the Forward report of his meeting was “ an absolute 
fabrication from beginning to end.” An allegation of that kind 
is unconvincing to those who are not predisposed to accept 
Mr. George’s statements without proof. The writer has seen and 
examined the shorthand notes from which the Forward report 
was transcribed and he can testify that that report was an 
accurate account of what took place at the St. Andrew’s Hall 
conference. The shorthand writer responsible for the report is 
an expert note taker whose accuracy has never been questioned 
before in matters of this kind. 

Mr. Lloyd George also denied the accuracy of that part of the 
report referring to his conference with the Parkhead shop stewards. 
As to this the shop stewards have now stated on oath before 
a Justice of the Peace, in the form of affidavits, that the Forward 
version of their meeting with Mr. George is correct. Mr. George 
may hope to be able to mislead the House of Commons ; but, as 
was pointed out in THE New STATESMAN last week, he cannot 
expect the 3,000 union officials who were present at the con- 
ference and know what happened by the evidence of their own 
senses to be influenced by such unsupported assertions. Mr. 
Arthur Henderson was present at all the conferences and meetings 
reported in Forward and he should be able to tell us whether 
Forward or Mr. Lloyd George is right. 

Mr. Lloyd George also accused the “ hostile minority ” on the 
Clyde of being men “ who were in revolt against trade unionism.” 
Mr. George knows that the “ hostile minority,” whose representa- 
tives he met in a specially arranged conference at Glasgow, so far 
from being “in revolt against trade unionism,” have formed a 
trade union organisation known as the Clyde Workers’ Com- 
mittee. This Committee is composed entirely of union delegates 
and shop stewards, and it was formed as the outcome of the 
trouble which arose out of the “* withdrawal of labour ” movement 
in February last. But the main reason for the formation of the 
Clyde Workers’ Committee was the enactment of the Munitions 
Act, and this has been set out as follows in the manifesto of the 
Committee : 

“ Since the outbreak of the European War many changes have 
been brought about of vital interest to the workers. Foremost 
amongst these has been the scrapping of trade union rules and 
the consequent undermining of the whole trade union movement. 
To the intelligent workers it has been increasingly clear that the 
officials have failed to grasp the significance of these changes, 
and, as a result, have been unable to formulate a policy that 
would adequately protect the interests of those workers whom 
they are supposed to represent. . . . Those of us who refused to 
be sold have organised the above Committee, representative of all 
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trades in the Clyde area, determined to retain what liberties we 
have and to take the first opportunity of forcing the repeal of 
the pernicious legislation that has recently been imposed upon 


This manifesto, of which 150,000 copies have been circulated, 
Mr. Lloyd George has seen, and if he understands plain English 
he ought to know that there is nothing in it which warrants his 
assertion that these men are “in revolt against trade unionism.” 
The Clyde Workers’ Committee have, indeed, protected trade 
unionism, and their members see that every man in the workshops 
or shipyards has a union card. That has been their chief offence 
in the eyes of the employers and the Ministry of Munitions. In 
many places since the war began non-unionism has been wiped 
out, thanks to the Clyde Workers’ Committee, who have succeeded 
where the paid organisers failed. 

It is only fair to the Clyde Workers’ Committee to say that 
they issued a circular asking the shop stewards to give Mr. Lloyd 
George a fair hearing at the St. Andrew’s Hall meeting, and 
Mr. George expressed his indebtedness to one of their officials, 
Mr. David Kirkwood, for his efforts to secure order. The influence 
of the Clyde Workers’ Committee is considerable, as they have 
representatives in most of the workshops and can spread informa- 
tion quickly in these days of the Press censorship. In the contest 
for the Scottish executive office of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers the Clyde Workers’ Committee nominee only failed 
to secure election by a few hundred votes in the second ballot, 
which may be regarded as a moral victory considering he was 
unknown outside the Glasgow area. 

As to conscription, the organised workers on the Clyde are 
almost unanimously opposed to it. They regard it as significant 
that the Cabinet was announced to have agreed on the principle 
of compulsion two days after Mr. George had been given a hostile 
reception in Glasgow, and nothing can convince them that 
compulsion is not meant for them. Already an appeal to “ pre- 
pare for action ” has been sent round the Clyde workshops and 
a committee representative of all the trade councils and labour 
organisations on the Clyde has been appointed, by a unanimous 
conference of 400 delegates, to draft a scheme for resisting 
conscription. That committee is now at work. 

These signs of organised rebellion against conscription are the 
direct result of Mr. Lloyd George’s policy of coercion and suppres- 
sion, and those who know the situation expect the most serious 
developments unless the Cabinet can bridle the Minister of 
Munitions and withdraw the order against Forward.—Y ours, etc., 

A Grascow LABouRIST. 


ENGLAND IN THE BALKANS 
To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 

Smr,—In my article on “ England in the Balkans,” which 
you are kind enough to publish in your current number, I imply 
that my rough analysis of English opinion on Balkan affairs is 
exhaustive. This is not quite correct, for I have unhappily 
omitted to mention the number of English Philhellenes who for 
many years have worked, sporadically, for Greece ; and a few, like 
Mr. Pember Reeves, have even found time to learn the language 
and visit Athens in order to study the political conditions. 

The omission does not affect my argument ; for the utterances 
of Mr. Reeves and his colleagues are seldom heard above the 
droning of the “ Gallios” and the Demetrian outcry of the 
“ Buxtons.” Yet I should not like it to be thought that Greece 
is unconscious of their efforts or ungrateful for their friendship. 
—Yours, etc., 

JoHN MAvroGorDATO. 


Linnell Close, 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W. 
January 8th. 


THE SERVILE STATE 

To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 
_ Siz,—There is a trifling error with regard to a book of mine 
im your issue of the 8th, which perhaps I may trespass upon your 
Space to correct. You allude to my “ Servile State ” as a repre- 
sentation of the bogey that a Collectivist organisation of society 
would be necessarily tyrannical and odiously uniform. As the 
Servile State ” is very likely to be misunderstood by the very 
large number of human beings who have not read it, I must in 
justice to my work point out that the book never went within a 
miles of that objection to Socialism. It was only con- 
cerned to prove that the tendency of social reform in Capitalist 
ey (the resultant of two forces, Collectivist Idealism and the 
uman sense of property) made straight for the re-establishment 
of labour by status for the profit of ownership by status, as opposed 
the legal theory of free contract. The book proposes the 
esis that Capitalist society is making for the re-establishment 









of servile labour precisely because it is moving further and 
further off from the Collectivist ideal. I may add that Mr. Shaw 
fell into the error here corrected when, in a debate with me at the 
Queen’s Hall some years ago upon “The Servile State,” he 
preached from the text (which comes into to-day’s Epistle) 
“Ye are members one of another.” He was eloquent ; but it had 
nothing to do with my book.—Yours, etc., 
H. BEe.ioc. 
King’s Land, 
Shipley, Horsham. 
January 9th. 


LAND LEASES AND FOOD PRODUCTION 
To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—And so once more we are to believe that the stupidity 
of landlords alone hinders rural England from yielding fivefold 
more production ; and yet it was only the other day that I was a 
personal witness of the Kesteven landlords fighting for the 
maintenance of agricultural education, whilst the farmers, con- 
vinced that they knew everything, were bent on its defeat, and 
actually achieved their desire. So, for the future, the Kesteven 
County Council will not include agricultural education amongst 
the benefits offered to its citizens, the great majority of whom 
exist by agriculture and other rural industries solely. 

No, sir ; the problem, believe me, is far deeper than most writers 
and legislators would have you and your readers believe. There 
are great obstacles to overcome before we can hope to achieve 
what is understood by intensive cultivation in England ; much 
educational spade work must be laboriously gone through 
amongst all grades of agricultural society before real progress 
can be expected ; and it is not to the farmers that we shall have to 
look to for the driving power to achieve it. 

That landlords zealously guard their grass lands is only natural. 
Grass requires seven years to youth, twenty-one to maturity, and, 
like humanity, can truly be destroyed in a few moments— 
bringing riches to the man who seeks immediate benefit without 
regard for futurity. In this county of Lincolnshire many hundreds 
of our richest marsh lands have recently fallen victim to the 
speculator whose sole aim is private profit, and whom considera- 
tion of the meat supply of this country does not concern. Who 
can say that the few years of intense robbing by speculators is a 
benefit to the nation, when the accumulations of years’ strength 
of soil has been ruthlessly extracted, and three times fifteen stones 
per acre of rich fat beef is no longer possible. I think that even 
Mr. Kenney would hesitate before he gave this ruthless specula- 
tion his blessing. 

The fundamental difficulty with landlords, as far as I have been 
able to discern, lies in the lack of proper return for capital invested 
No capital is lent at such a low rate of interest as that loaned by 
lease to our English farmers. Indeed, the rate of return is so low 
that it shows disregard of all financial axioms, and is fast leading 
to the disappearance of our old landed autocracy. Yet, strange 
to say, the new, and one would believe the more enlightened, 
owners procure little better results with the means available. 
Give our landlords returns comparable to those of other usurers, 
then we may expect similar liberty ; but as long as the landlord 

has to be a philanthropic instrument for so long must we expect 
him zealously, even selfishly, to guard such few riches as remain. 

Those farms which pay the best are those of average distribu- 
tion of grass and plough, and happy is the owner or occupier who 
can so arrange his land that all holdings contain proper propor- 
tions. Unfortunately, for many years past, it has not paid to 
force Nature, and where grass was not indigenous, it has proved 
disastrous to grow it. So with wheat or barley ; in bad times 
corn can only be grown where Nature encourages growth. In 
times of high prices it becomes a very different problem, but 
who is to run the risk of futurity ?—the landlord who receives 
the lesser return or the farmer who occupies for just so long as it 
may suit his convenience ? 

The problem of the land will prove the most intense and 
difficult yet faced by our legislators, if they try to utilise present 
methods of land tenure. Let the landlords learn, as other 
capitalists, to work and develop their own properties, gradually 
eliminating the tenant farmer, and we shall then quickly see 
progress and the solution of many at present obscure problems. 
But for so long as the landed classes wish to remain inactive 
participants, for just so long will there be trouble. 

It is easy to dogmatise on the land, perhaps easier than on any 
other subject, for on the face it appears simple, and yet those who 
have studied the problems of the land would never hasten to offer 
an opinion or theory which they could assert without hesitation 
would Jead to prompt relief of our many difficulties. I advance 
in my last paragraph what I have often thought myself to be 
one of the real fundamental faults of the whole question, but that 
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it would cure all the ailments I do not for a moment credit. As 
long as the world contains unlocked riches in undeveloped lands 
yielding rich returns for little labour, so long will our agricultural 
question be one of struggle and difficulty ; only intense develop- 
ment, by keen thought and fores ght will enable cultivators to 
keep ahead in times of world-wide development. The cultivation 
of grass land is but a drop in the ocean.—Yours, etc., 
Norman Honeson, C.C. 

Nocton, (Kesteven, Lincs.). 

January 9th. 


“ THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE ” 

To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Sm,—* Lens” ask whether Faraday’s Chemical History of a 
Candle is still in print, saying that his copy is dated 1886. 
My copy—in Hutchinson’s Popular Classics—is dated 1907. It 
is illustrated, and has Sir William Crookes’s introduction to the 
first edition. 

I don’t know about the year 1916, but 1913 certainly did not 
consider itself ‘‘ too clever to learn from anything so elementary 
and profound,” for I then used it as a basis for a course of lessons 
to small boys, on the recommendation—will it be believed ?— 
of one of H.M. Inspectors. 

I should like to add that I read “ Lens’ ” articles with much plea- 
sure, and am always sorry when he misses a week.—Yours, etc., 
Royal Naval Air Station, J. W. Warp Dyer. 
Kingsnorth, Hoo, Kent. 

January 9th. 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In the current issue of Tak NEw STATESMAN your con- 
tributor ‘“‘ Lens” refers to the edition of Faraday’s Chemical 
History of a Candle published by ourselves, edited by Sir William 
Crookes, and expresses a wish to know whether the book is still 
in print. May we, therefore, say that this edition, which is fully 
illustrated, is still on sale, price 4s. 6d. as is Faraday’s companion 
volume of “‘ lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience ” On 
the Various Forces of Nature, also edited by Sir William Crookes. 
Yours, etc., 

Cuatro & WINDus. 

111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

January 12th. 


MOTHER AND CHILD WORSHIP 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I do not wish, of course, to question what Sir Sydney 
Olivier says when he tells of what he has himself experienced of 
the sacredness of the home in English Christian life. But however 
free Christian practice may be made from ecclesiasticism, it 
cannot, I think, hallow everyday life like the practices of Judaism, 
in which whatever must be done for the life of man is sanctified. 
In fact, I cannot see that in Judaism that contest between 
ecclesiasticism and the natural life of man— the existence of which 
in Christianity is admitted by Sir Sydney—can ever exist. A 
synagogue is merely a house of assembly for study and worship, 
and, so far as is necessary to serve such purposes, we may eat, 
drink, or sleep there ; the whole of the Jewish services can be 
said wherever you have ten Jews present. (The Temple, as Sir 
Sydney Olivier suggests, was different ; for in it alone could part 
of the commands of God be carried out, and it was certainly held 
by Jews to be in a special sense the dwelling-place of God, as 
Roman Catholics must hold their churches to be when they con- 
tain the Host.) 

Then, again, a Christian observer tells me that the part played 
by children in the synagogue itself—the wine customarily handed 
to a boy in the Sanctification at the beginnings and ends of 
Sabbath or festival, the calling up of the children to hear the last 
section of the Law read on, the day of the “* Rejoicing of the Law,” 
the reading by the boy of fourteen of his section of the Law—are 
different from anything inChristian worship. In addition to which, 
as I before said, there are home ceremonies—the lighting of the 
Sabbath lights and the Chanukah lights, the child’s part in the 
Passover service with its symbolic herbs and cakes, the use of the 
Tabernacle—ceremonies obligatory on the observant Jew, which 
can only be carried out in the home. Can this be said of any 
Christian rite ? 

I would suggest (and it is here that I hope that the subject is of 
interest to all reformers) that where Christianity passes over the 


family, because it aims at the one-by-one conversion of the whole 
world, Judaism, with a right kind of collectivism, looks to the 
natural groups, the family, and the nation, to do its work. It 
chooses a nation to carry out special duties for the benefit of the 
whole world, just as it binds together the family in order to pre- 
serve the nation. 

But the matter cannot be decided by argument. As a Zionist, 
I certainly hold that the Jews cannot hope to influence the world 
until they have regained complete and independent national 
existence, and can show more fully the value of their way of life. 
—yYours, etc., 

Artuur D. Lewis. 
London, 
January 9th. 


Miscellany 


MR.:AND MRS. CLAYHANGER* 


HEN Edwin Clayhanger had settled down with 
W his wife Hilda in the house in Trafalgar Road, 


Bursley, he discovered that he had brought into 
the house “ not a woman, but a tripartite creature—woman, 
child, and sibyl.”” It is with his relations in marriage with 
this complex being that the last volume of the Clayhanger 
trilogy is concerned. The story is one of constant mutual 
irritation, and constant reconciliation : a war in which the 
antagonists are bound together by an irrational love that 
is rather postulated than made evident, and that is symbo- 
lised by a recurrence of sudden kisses. The friction began 
at once over small affairs. Hilda would not do things as 
the reasonable Edwin thought a reasonable person should 
do them. However trifling her aberrations, he felt that “ if 
he forgave her, if he dismissed the charge and wiped the 
slate, he was being false to the great male principles of logic 
and justice.” She, on her side, was impetuous and secre- 
tive; set on getting her own way, and confirmed in her 
habit of acting on her own initiative instead of consulting 
him. They quarrelled over the arrangement of furniture 
in a room; they quarrelled because Hilda prematurely 
blurted out to the Benbows Edwin’s intention of buying a 
house ; and they had a fierce struggle over Edwin’s plan of 
establishing a new lithographic business instead of subsiding 
comfortably where he was. At one moment he is drawing 
her to him to be kissed; the bone of contention comes 
between ; he feels like killing her for the gentle click she 
makes as she shuts a drawer; and the evening ends with 
this : 

Marriage was a startling affair. Who could have foretold this 
finish to the evening ? Nothing had occurred . . . nothing . . . and 
yet everything. His plans were all awry. He could see naught but 
trouble. 

She was away some time. When she returned, he was in bed, with 
his face averted. He heard her moving about. 

** Will she, or won’t she, come and kiss me ? ” he thought. 

She came and kissed him, but it was a meaningless kiss. 

“ Good-night,” she said aloofly. 


* Night.” 

She slept, but he could not sleep. He kept thinking the same 
thought. “She’s no right whatever. . . . I must say I never bar- 
gained for this . . .”’ ete. 


This conflict and its issue is the main theme. There 
are plenty of events and characters incidentally related to 
it: the fortunes of the Benbows and Auntie Hamps, the 
fate of the Orgreaves, the double life of Tertius Ingpen, the 
factory inspector, and the emergence of George Cannon, 
Hilda’s bigamous “ husband,” from jail. But no subor- 
dinate theme competes in importance with this one ; and the 





* These Twain. By ARNoLD Bennett. Methuen. 6s. 
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coherence of the book depends upon it. There are ups and 
downs, actions and reactions ; and in the end Hilda scores 
a complete success by forcing the rcluctant Edwin (possibly 
for his good) to take a country house of considerable size. 
Edwin is left finally submissive :— 

It was the great discovery of all his career. If Hilda had not been 
unjust in the assertion of her own individuality, there could be no merit 
in yielding to her. To yield to a just claim was not meritorious, 
though to withstand it would be wicked. He was objecting to in- 

ice as a child objects to rain on a holiday. Injustice was a tre- 
mendous actuality! It had to be faced and accepted. 


And Hilda, proud in her triumph, and at the very 
moment when she was looking surreptitiously at Edwin’s 
eyes and loving him for his “tricks of goodness,” could 
not help “ reflecting with a scarcely perceptible hardness : 
‘It’s each for himself in marriage after all, and I’ve got my 
own way.’”” It is not a heartening conclusion ; it is, as a 
“way out,” a rather dismal second-best ; and, in any case, 
one could not contemplate Edwin’s future with much 
pleasure, and could not refrain from wishing that he had 
put up a better fight. That, however, a reader cannot 
complain about. But one is conscious of a just grievance, 
and it arises from one’s feeling not that the story need not, 
but that it would not, have worked out in quite this way. 
Some readers of Clayhanger and Hilda Lessways may have 
been conscious of a certain apprehension mingled with the 
curiosity with which they awaited the sequel. Mr. Bennett 
is too good an artist to invent unlikely “ tragic happenings ” 
in order to make his sequel an exciting story. But one does 
feel that, faced with a couple who, though they would have 
had their differences, would, as we knew them, have been 
intensely united throughout, he has unconsciously given 
his characters a slight twist in order to arrive at his situa- 
tions. Both Edwin and Hilda have altered in a way which 
there was no reason to expect. It is not easy to give 
examples, though Hilda’s apparent indifference when she 
finds she has thoughtlessly kept a working man standing 
about for hours on Christmas Day is, perhaps, scarcely true 
to character. But Edwin is, in a subtle manner, sometimes 
less considerate and even less intelligent than his old self ; 
and Hilda less generous and, at times, almost brutally 
selfich. Their joint stock of sense and affection has been 
lessened; and, as it seems to me, rather inexplicably. 
Apart from this there is a certain lack of continuity about 
the treatment that makes the book rather a series of detached 
chapters than a developing whole. 

But if These Twain consists of a succession of scenes 
connected by, perhaps, too slight a thread, the scenes 
severally are often so peculiarly good that the book 
loses the least possible by the defect. There are many 
episodes which, extracted, would stand by themselves— 
the children’s party at the Benbows’; the musical evening 
in which Edwin, “ sick but obstinate,” figured as “ turner- 
over of pages *’; the visit to Dartmoor, where the visitors 
passed from the monotonous horrors of the cells to tennis 
and small-talk in the Governor’s garden ; the great Bleak- 
ridge “ At Home ” with which the book opens ; the touching 
prayer-meeting at which small George and two co- 
religionists (“two or three gathered together”) pray to 
God for a penknife, and get one; and the death—with 
perhaps too heightened an irony at the end—of the over- 
powering Auntie Hamps. The background of contemporary 
events is more lightly indicated than it sometimes is with 
Mr. Bennett, but there are many touches which will fascinate 

those who remember the England of the early ’nineties— 
the England of awakening Labour, the England voracious 
for the “ Missing Word,” the provincial England which 
held in reverence anyone who had really seen “ the great 
legendary figure Lottie Collins.” The detail of every kind 





is incessantly interesting. It is not so much the technical 
detail of phrase that strikes one most—though the unde- 
monstrative cunning of Mr. Bennett’s choice of words and 
arrangement of sentences continually makes the reader 
pause with a quict smile of satisfaction. Nor is it the 
accuracy of the descriptions of his characters’ “ surround- 
ings,” from their servants (who are treated with implacable 
sympathy) to their rain-water pipes. The details which 
are most signally good are details of psychological observa- 
tion and the seizure of the vague atmosphere that envelops 
particular groups of people at particular moments. On 
almost every page there are short illuminating sentences 
of this kind, sentences which fix experiences with which 
we are all (as a rule, one might say, painfully) familiar, 
but which one has never fixed in words. When the party 
is over, Edwin walks from room to lighted room, pleased 
at “the splendid waste of gas.”" The development of his 
habits with regard to newspaper-reading at table is ruth- 
lessly described. There is a question of dispute open 
between Hilda and Edwin: “Sometimes they had 
approached each other, pretend’ng amiably, or even affec- 
tionately, that there was no open question. But the reality 
of the question could not be destroyed by any pretence of 
ignoring it.””. Edwin, when his impulsive and irregular wife 
dallies while she should be catching a tram, “ would have 
given a sovereign to see her miss the car, but his inconvenient 
sense of justice forecd him to warn her.” Edwin again, 
during a truce, “ kept his resentment neatly in a little drawer 
in his mind, and glanced at it now and then.” Clara, faced 
with a subtle jest, “‘ smiled the self-protective, non-committal 
smile of one who is not certain of having seen the point.” 
The little servant in trouble, confiding in Maggie, suddenly 
“caught sight of Edwin through the doorway, flushed red, 
had the air of slavishly apologising to the unapproachable 
male for having disturbed him by her insect-woes, and 
vanished.” When Edwin visits the local hospital for the 
first time he has “the sensation of moving in a strange 
nocturnal world—a world which had always co-existed with 
his own, but of which he had been till then most curiously 
ignorant.” Something happens to a child, and an assembly 
of parents is at once dominated by the mysterious popula- 
tion of children behind ; two people meet and “ the sinister 
enchantment ” which precedes introduction is noted ; Hilda 
spends a disgusted hour with the disgusting Benbows and 
finds that she talks as vulgarly as they do in spite of her- 
self; the married pair read about a local divorce in the 
paper and an odd constraint follows :— 


‘** Thanks,” Hilda amiably and negligently murmured. 

Edwin hummed. 

Useless for Hilda to take that casual tone! Useless for Edwin to 
hum! The unconcealable thought in both their minds was—and 
each could divine the other’s thought, and almost hear its vibration : 

“We might end in the divorce-court, too.” 

Hence their self-consciousness. 

The thought was absurd, irrational, indefensible, shocking ; it had 
no father and no mother, it sprang out of naught, but it existed, and it 
had force enough to make them uncomfortable. 


No contemporary novelist except Mr. James has so certain 
a grasp of the unspoken; and Mr. Bennett’s power in this 
respect is shown more fully in These Twain than in any of 
his previous books. His humour is also at its best. One 
cannot attempt to pin specimens of it to a card in this 
place; but one is tempted to quote the aunt’s remark 
when Bert Benbow’s sight has been found defective and 
he has been given spectacles as a birthday present: “ Bert 
looks a regular little man in his beautiful new spectacles.” 
It is a quite engrossing book, though—unlike the author’s 
best work—it never more than mildly stirs. 
J. C. Squire. 
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Dram a whether they were intended for the amusement of children 
or the delectation of wsthetic adults. The Blue Bird is 


FOR CHILDREN ! 


O you like pretty mysticism ? For my part I cannot 
bear it. Consequently I did not feel at all happy 
at the Kingsway Theatre, watching The Starlight 

Express. Whatever the adjective may be which characterises 
the Universe best, it seems to me it is certainly not “ pretty.” 
It may be love, perhaps, which makes the world go round 
(though appearances are against it) ; but that the secret of life 
may be read in the eyes of a child seems to me a philosophy so 
improbable as to be positively repulsive ; and seeing what 
the human spirit can be, to turn from that to adore in- 
stead the innocence of children is impious. The cult of 
the child is a modern cult, an insidious silly one, and 
productive of much weak literature. Can you imagine, too, 
anything worse for the child itself than to be brought up by 
people who pretend to believe, and half succeed in believing, 
that it is an “‘ Eye among the blind,” “A seer blest,” ete. ; 
who often repeat, “‘ I’m sure we have a great deal more to 
learn from children than we have to teach them,” and hail 
with delight the second-hand comments on the foolishness 
of grown-ups with which they have previously stuffed them ? 
The home is quite modern in which a mother draws her little 
ones to her and says, when they complain of a romp coming 
to an end, “ Yes, darlings, grown-ups are great big, silly 
people, aren’t they ? They don’t understand a bit. Daddy 
has to go to his stupid old office, and poor Mummy has to do 
all sorts of tiresome stupid things all day long. But then, 
when evening comes and the fairies’ hour, then, even stupid 
big people sometimes come alive again and understand for 
a little, don’t they?” Now, that sort of thing is fairly 
common nowadays, and it has its origin in the weak, self- 
indulgent mysticism which goes washing about in people’s 
minds (people like to pretend they don’t understand life as 
well as they do), soaking into poetry and stories, and abso- 
lutely ruining books and entertainments intendcd for children. 
There was a book published about fifteen years ago which 
had a great vogue, called The Golden Age. The public thought 
it lovely. It delighted adults because it was based on the 
utterly untrue assumption that children think what their 
elders are interested in silly ; the truth being that children 
admire growr.-up people and long to know exactly how they 
do things and why. You can take the pleasure out of any 
game of make-believe by saying, “ That is not the way things 
happen.” The game is instantly punctured ; the charm has 
gone. Stevenson was right when he made a little boy 
running over his treasures lay emphasis on “ a box which a 
man who was really a carpenter made.” Consequently the 
modern attempt to make out that the world is a children’s 
world is the last thing children crave for. It can be made 
out. Adults can succeed in persuading themselves tem- 
porarily that the child-world is real; “everybody,” as 
Daddy says in The Starlight Express, “ is thin somewhere.” 
But at the very age when a human being is most disposed to 
be satisfied with the actual, why feed him on fancies and 
mystical ideas which are most attractive to the tired and 
discouraged ? When the child sees so much in the pump 
why spin him wonderful stories about the stars? The reason 
why his elders do so is plain—because it amuses them and 
thrills them. They think they are much more considerate 
to children than their forbears were, but are they ? 
Certainly they take them more often to plays and panto- 
mimes ; but instead of going to sleep quietly in their seats 
during the performances like their own uncles and aunts did, 
they insist on enjoying themselves too. The result is they 
have queered the children’s pitch. They have created a 
demand for entertainments of which it is impossible to say 


definitely adult. ‘“‘ There is no death,” that scene, and the 
land of memory scene, can only be understood by grown-up 
people. Peter Pan, on the other hand, is so full of fun that 
it delights both ; but in it, too, there are passages which are 
only intended for that part of the audience who have paid 
for the seats. But for whom are At the Rainbow’s End and 
The Starlight Express intended? A self-conscious charm 
runs through them both as through so many new fairy books, 
whose authors, like a pretty woman playing with a child 
with an eye to fascinating someone else, tell their stories as 
though they were meant to be overheard by someone dis- 
tinctly mature. In the old stories the marvellous had a 
solid matter-of-factness. The witch said to the princess, 
“* Become a toad,” and she became a toad ; a very interesting 
occurrence, but not a surprising one. But the modern writer 
takes the marvellous mystically, and seems in his manner 
of telling a story to be always saying, “ Then this happened, 
and wasn’t it wonderful ?”; or“ That happened, and wasn’t 
it beautiful? ”’; or “ Ah! how unlike our poor, sad, old world 
that is, isn’t it?” And so little tender strokes of humour 
creep into the story and little tenderly ironical inflections 
into the sentiment, which make the child feel very wise and 
grown up as he reads. I am afraid entertainments like 
At the Rainbow’s End and The Starlight Express are not 
intended either for children or adults, but for people who 
hope they are not quite grown up. 

The Starlight Express is an allegory, very serious in its 
intention. The children when night comes collect star-dust 
(sympathy) and sprinkle it over themselves and the poor, 
bewildered grown-up people; until they too are released 
from the body and see how simple life is. Together with the 


. Lamplighter who lights the flame of inspiration in the minds 


of men, the Head Gardener who plants beautiful feelings in 
their hearts, the Sweep who sweeps away black thoughts, 
the Tramp who plays on his barrel-organ the music of the 
happy world, they go from bed to bed scattering the star- 
dusts on the sleepers, who wake nappy and good. The 
Pleiades rain down one influence, Orion another, but it is 
from the Star in the East that the light of all the stars came. 
Sweep, Head Gardener, and the Stout Woman of the Hay- 
stack provide throughout the grotesque relief to the tender 
and wonderful ; as Sugar, Bread, and Milk do in The Blue 
Bird. The old Gardener capers in and out with bent back, 
and in his shirt sleeves, chanting his constant refrain “ Every- 
body has a garden somewhere ” ; the Sweep has his refrain ; 
and the Woman of the Haystack (she cries easily like Bread) 
is represented as being very stolid and she is always being 
teased by the Little Winds, and lastly there is Laughter 
‘* who sings trouble into joy.” She was not what one might 
have expected, but as archly pensive a lady as any of the 
Pleiades. After the children with the help of Cousin Henry 
and the sprites have “‘ unwumbled ” their parents and their 
grandmother and the old governesses (to be “ wumbled 

is “to get extra-disagreeable and out of sympathy”); 
then “‘ Duddy (who is an author) finds his great inspiration 
that will light up the world ; Mother learns that even mending 
and darning are heroic ; and the Earth, generally, remembers 
something it had forgotten—that it is a Star!” Finally, 
in a solemn tableau at the end all the persons in the play 
(who now, like the children, are “ out ” and playmates of the 
Stars) turn towards the Star of Bethlehem which lights the 
firmament from sky to sky. I am not able to say anything 
about Sir Edward Elgar’s music ; for I know nothing about 
music and often do not know what I like. But I know I did 


not like the play. In a world bursting with misery—but I 
have said enough. 


DesmMonp MacCarTHY. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


me NEW scale of book prices came into operation in 

London yesterday, under which books subject to 

discount will be sold to the public in future at 
16% per cent. below the published price, instead of 25 per 
cent. below. The new price of a 6s. novel under this scale 
is, therefore, 5s. instead of 4s. 6d.” This statement was made 
in the Times on Tuesday. But it was at least premature. 
One was able (if willing) on that day to purchase a novel at 
the old price ; and one found, on inquiry, that the matter 
as yet had not been definitely decided. The Times state- 
ment, in fact, was puzzling all round. It spoke of 1s. books 
being sold to the bookseller at 84d. (13 counting as 12) and 
by him to the public at 9d. On these terms a bookseller 
would make on a dozen books a profit of only 1s. 8d. At this 
rate a bookseller would have to be a millionaire or a champion 
fasting man to keep going at all. A large bookseller, I 
believe, reckons that 15 per cent. of his gross takings are 
required to meet working expenses—rent, wages, cleaning, 
and so on—so that the extremely ascetic character of the 
Times allowance is evident. As a matter of fact, what with 
discounts and the 13/12 arrangement, a bookseller pays 
about 7d. for a (nominally) 1s. book, which he will sell for 
9d. Shilling books nowadays, as a matter of fact, are mostly 
published at a net price, and al] the figures are corre- 
spondingly higher. But those that I have given are a fair 
indication of the kind of margin that is allowed; though 
the proportionate size of the margin is naturally smaller in 
the case of the higher-priced books. 


* * * 


The position, apparently, is this. The price of labour has 
been rising and so has the cost of paper. In some instances, 
I believe, the figures in contracts for paper are virtually 
double what they were before the war began. Unwilling to 
stand the racket any longer, a number of publishers have 
intimated to the trade their intention of raising the terms 
by 1d. in the 1s. on the published price of books. The 
booksellers, feeling that they are no more able to shoulder 
the burden than the publishers, are inclined to pass it on to 
the public. But at present there is, it seems, a lack of 
unanimity somewhere. Conceivably an appeal to the 
Ministry of Munitions might produce a compulsory tocing- 
the-line order. But failing that, and failing some general 
and amicable agreement, the matter stands in suspense. 


* * * 

Certainly, if they think that this is the best way in which 
they can stave off disaster, one cannot blame the publishers 
for raising their prices to the booksellers or the booksellers 
for passing the rise on to the public. At the same time it 
may be permissible to doubt whether, with 4s. 6d. novels 
costing 5s., sales may not diminish, for the libraries will 
certainly be strongly tempted (even at the risk of making 
their services worse than they are) to cut down their number 
of new books subscribed for. The further suggestion that 
there is “‘ some prospect ” of an increase of 8d. in the price 
of “some of the shilling ‘library’ series of reprints ” is, 
perhaps, deserving of even more serious consideration. 
These books are bought, not by the libraries, but by the 
public. Between a shilling and one-and-threepence there 
is the same sort of psychological difference that there is 
between Is. 113d. and 2s. The purchaser will feel that 
there is a larger gulf than there is: in many cases he will 
buy a “sevenpenny ” instead. These two classes of books 
will be very difficult to handle ; and it will be difficult to 





increase the prices of any class of books now published at 
net figures. But it should not be difficult to turn other 
kinds of books now published subject to a discount to the 
public into net books without much bother. One firm, at 
least, has just announced its intention of publishing every- 
thing except fiction at net prices. The public does not 
worry itself about the difference between, say, 7s. 6d. net 
and 7s. 6d. “ subject,” and there is an easy saving here. 
But suppose this is not enough, and, that the book trade may 
re-establish itself, further economies are necessary. Where are 
they to come in ? Certainly not much retrenchment can be 
made by reducing dividends or royalties to authors. It 
seems to me that the one obvious method of retrenchment 
lies in a reduction of the number of books, and especially in 
the number of novels, published. 


There can be few trades which are run in so economically 
wasteful a way as the publishing trade. No blame attaches 
to the publishers: they find that unrestricted competition 
entails the “ long list,” and so they pour out thousands of 
books and “ come home ” on a few of them. But the over- 
lapping is tragic. Thousands of novels are published every 
year. Most of them are ephemeral commercial products 
legitimately turned out to supply a demand. But the 
number is so great that there are far more novels, far more 
novels of a particular kind even, than any one reader can 
want. I am dealing, of course, now with the majority of 
library subscribers, the people who do not want great 
literature but merely two or three novels a week “ to read.” 
The rigidly economic thing would be to turn out each year 
precisely that number of them that the most voracious, 
assiduous and insomniac novel-devourer could deal with in 
the year. Obviously we can’t get down to that point. But 
we are altogether too far from it. An enormous number of 
novels are published which are no good and which sell only 
a few hundred copies apiece ; a great number more on which, 
say, five pounds profit apiece is (with paper at the old price) 
made. If you want a story about revolvers and diamond 
necklaces, you have the choice of hundreds, most of which 
you will never see, though they would do you quite as well 
as the one you do get. To some extent, the superfluity is 
accounted for by novels paid for by their authors. But not 
mainly. If only this output could be reduced a vast amount 
would be saved in printers’ bills and other ways, but one 
cannot suppose that the gross amount of reading done by 
the public would be diminished by a single hour. The 
public would not even be aware that fewer books were 
coming out. Personally I cannot suggest a plan for restric- 
tion ; but is it inconceivable that the publishers could agree 
to “limitation of armaments” in this way, at any rate during 
the war ? 

* * . 

I made some melancholy reflections this week when 
inspecting a charming little Aldine that I had picked up in 
a suburban shop for afew pence. Its date was 1549. It had 
evidently seen a good deal of the world, and the edge of at 
least one cup of tea. Somebody in the early nineteenth 
century, too, had found it worth while to reback it and 
inscribe it with the date and the names of the author and 
publisher. But in the middle there were still pages which 
had never been cut—cut in the ordinary, not the technical 
sense. There was that book; it had existed for four 
hundred years; it was a small monument of classical 
scholarship ; and not one soul as yet had bothered to read 
it. Is it for this that authors write? I shall not pass a 
knife along the pages myself. It would seem like sacrilege 
after all this time. 


SoLoMon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


rs of These Things. By Masorre Bowen. Methuen. 
Blan Stained Glass. By Georce AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN. 
Allen & Unwin. 6s. 
Heart’s Kindred. By Zona Gate. The Macmillan Co. 
6s. 
The Bottle Fillers. By Epwarp Nosie. Heinemann. 6s. 
The second half of Because of These Things is very much 
better than the first. The central idea of the whole is 
strongly dramatic. An eighteenth-century Scottish laird, 
" deeply bitten with gloomy prejudices and harsh suspicions, 
travels to Italy, and there, at Bologna, in the middle of a 
world fantastically violent and debauched, at the house of a 
notorious lady, falls in love with one of that lady’s daughters. 
The suggestion is of a mutual passion so strong as to destroy 
reason, consideration, doubt ; the laird tears himself away 
from the fatal city, only to be drawn back ; the girl, going 
after him, meets him. 
** Will you follow me ? ” he asked. 


**In everything——” 

‘*My country—my God.” 

** Yes.” 

She took the crucifix and the rosary from her neck and gave them to 
him ; she drew a rosary and a Prayer Book from the pocket of her gown 
and put them in his hands. He accepted these symbols of her faith and 
placed them on the table ; he clasped her round the waist, and, resting 
his head on her bosom, broke into violent weeping, terrible tears, the 
first he had ever shed. 

She looked down with calm eyes at his bent, dark head and meaning 
shoulders ; she was as passive before his passion as the seashore plant 
round which the waves beat during a storm ; an expression of eternal 
wisdom touched her youthful mouth ; she seemed to tenderly pity and to 
tenderly triumph. 

(I am aware of all that is urged in favour of the split 
infinitive. I know the names of the gentlemen and ladies, 
eminent in various walks of life, who have persistently 
employed it—but that last sentence seems to me just un- 
necessarily ugly. It is, of course, a detail, but Miss Bowen 
repeats the jar too frequently.) To return to the story. 
What sort of a life Giovanna Odaleschi, become Mrs. Moutray 
of Glenillich, was likely to lead can be better described than 
imagined ; so much Miss Bowen proves, for she brings to her 
description an impressive and insistent feeling for detail. 
Giovanna cannot, of course, fit the mould of her husband’s 
expectation, nor he escape the suspicion of sin in having 
yielded to his passion. She, loving her husband altogether, 
and willing to be damned if necessary in consequence, fecls 
that she owes it to her child to prevent him from falling into 
damnation, and contrives a secret baptism for him into the 
Roman Catholic faith. So far, though some of the minor 
parts of the plot do not cohere, the accumulation of con- 
ditions for tragedy is the somewhat slow merit of the book. 
It is when the tragedy falls that Miss Bowen is at her best. 
She deals with the most horrible emotions—black hatred, 
fear, religious mania, the obsession of murderous revenge, 
the hauntings of remorse-—-and she does really succeed in 
working up some of the authentic thrill of these emotions. 
All the last part of the book is written strongly and rapidly ; 
even the supernatural is made to seem natural. Best of all, 
the feeling of horror is given before the detailed horribleness 
of the acts which it envelops i is made clear. 

Through Stained Glass is very different from most books, 
and yet true to a queer type ofitsown. Atleast, I voice only 
my vague impression that that is so, for honesty makes me 
say that I can think of no other novel at all like it. It 
begins in Brazil with a murder by an American minister of 
religion. The minister migrates into the interior with his 
family and an adopted son. The adopted son starts off on 








——— 





his adventures when he is still a mere boy, ard meets (he 


would, you know) his long-lost father. His father is rich 
and travelled and cynically profound with the wisdom of one 
who has drained experience, especially amorous cxpe rience, 
almost dry. He is that complete man of the world who 
haunts the imagination of the exaggeratedly young ; but he is 
attractive and stimulating for all that, and one or two of his 
sententious sentences are quite good—as when he defines a 
compensation : “** A compensation,’ said Leighton thought- 
fully, ‘is a thing that doesn’t quite compensate.’” This 
Leighton, Leighton pére, has a romantic-platonic affair 
with a lady, all that there is of the most aristocratic, who, 
unfortunately for her, is the wife of one Lord Derl. She is 
somewhat oddly referred to on her first appearance as Lady 
Héléne Derl, but perhaps that is to show that her husband 
drinks. Leighton fils—Lew Leighton—has, of course, 
genius, in the same superb degree as Lady Der! has re- 
finement and Leighton pére has man-of-the-worldliness, 
The genius is for sculpture, and Lew goes and studies under a 
typically huge French sculptor: one of his peculiarities is 
that he cannot model unless he has felt the articulation of 
what he is to reproduce, and this peculiarity, exercised upon 
one of his master’s models, provides comic relief on a scale 
for which I imagine the adjective is Gargantuan. A beau- 
tiful young woman, who on page 158 is the Hon. Violet 
Manerlin and on page 177 is Lady Violet Manerlin (but 
perhaps this only indicates that the poor girl is rather 
fast) throws herself at the head of the genius, and insists on 
sitting to him in what would have been the altogether if it 
hadn’t been not quite. His pure sympathy and his father’s 
man-of-the-worldliness save her. And so on. Do not 
get the impression that this is a silly book. In spite of 
certain absurdities, it is well-written on the whole, and often 
quite charming. It has a delightful freshness ; there is in 
it all the reality of a youthful but slightly sophisticated day- 
ream. 

If you read through Heart’s Kindred, you will have a sur- 
prise—pleasant or otherwise according to your opinions. 
Its title, its frontispiece and its opening chapters lead one to 
expect a story of love between rough, simple man and wild, 
ingenuous girl, among the gamblings and shootings of the 
Far West. Heart’s Kindred looks as if it were going to be 
Bret Harte’s kindred. But not a bit of it. The rough hero 
has an ambition to come to Europe and fight in the war. 
Fighting, he opines, is man’s work. The girl takes a different 
view of personal and international morality. Travelling 
into civilisation, they strike a series of meetings—some to 
advocate armed American intervention on the side of the 
Allies, some to preach peace : we are given extracts from real 
speeches. In effect the book turns out to be a peace 
manifesto from the point of view of the humane neutral. 
The author does not indulge in vague platitude at all: 
she writes extremely well, with deep feeling and with 
clear thought. 

I have the strongest possible sympathy with Mr. Noble, 
because he writes with a grievance which, in spite of my 
ignorance of his subject, I am quite sure is legitimate. He 
speaks, as it were, on behalf of the merchant marine as 
against the shipowners and the Board of Trade. His hero 
loses his ship through no fault of his own, and is tried and 
condemned by a bored and ignorant court of inquiry. I 
know nothing of the merchant marinc, but I do know some- 
thing of the Board of Trade. As for judicial inquiries !— 
but I must not diverge into these matters : I mention them 
only because they are the really interesting things about Mr. 
Noble’s work. His plot, apart from its special setting, 
is rather involved and prolonged, while his style is rhetorical 
to the verge of occasional meaninglessness. It is the sort of 
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style which allows a young wife to be referred to as a “ sweet- 
eyed girl-woman.” Of a previous book by Mr. Noble 
opinions are given in the advertisement pages of the present 
yolume. The Secretary of the Merchant Service Guild is 
quoted as writing : 

The Grain Carriers is, in my humble opinion, a service to the public, 
and the capable and lurid style in which it is written, though it will be 
deemed extravagant by those who lean to the shipowning side, will 
most surely commend itself to the gratitude of the whole seafaring 
community . 

The Journal of Commerce says : 

Tracts exposing the wickedness of shipowners and ornamented with a 
little love interest are quite out of date, and people generally 
exercise a very wise discretion in believing that time is wasted in 
reading all such rubbish. 

So you can draw your own conclusions. 

GERALD GOULD. 


THE GOBINEAU PROBLEM 
The Inequality of Human Races. By Artuur DE GosI- 


NEAU. Translated by Aprian CoLurns. Heinemann. 
5s. net. 

Gobineau’s work on the inequality of races, if not exactly 
war literature, has a certain topical interest, owing to the 
part it has played in giving the peoples of Central Europe 
so good a conceit of themselves. Sixty years have passed, 
it is curious to think, since the project of an English edition 
of the book was mooted. It was not a German, but an 
American of Swiss extraction, who first perceived the 
possibility of exploiting Gobineau’s scholarship to the profit 
of a living idea. M. Scilliére, by whom Gobineau’s doctrine 
has been submitted to its most thorough examination, tells 
the story : 

“ Slavery,”’ wrote the American, “ is a vital question for our country. 
. . . Your work seems to be admirably suited to the propagation of 
this truth, the essential and permanent differences between races. . . . 
But your capital idea of a future degeneration of the human race in 
its ensemble would have destroyed the book’s chances of success amongst 
us... . Therefore, I have effaced all trace of this in my English 
version.” 

Gobineau was greatly amused by the letter and he wrote 
ironically to his Austrian friend Prokesch-Osten : 

The anti-abolitionists have fallen in love with my book and intend 
to use it as a weapon against the negro party. Sobeit! I admire the 
games of destiny, but I fear my fourth volume will embroil me with the 
Americans, who think that I am encouraging them against their 
Megroes . . . but who refuse to translate the part of the book which 
really concerns them. 

Gobineau’s German admirers were in the same predicament 
asthe American. They decided to borrow a great deal from 
the Essay, but to reach quite different conclusions. 

Dr. Levy, on the other hand, lays especial emphasis on the 
purely retrospective character of Gobineau’s imperial 
dreams. His note to this book is a short one; but he has 
already explained in an Introduction to an English edition 
of the Renaissance what to him is significant in Gobineau— 
namely, the relationship to Nietzsche, and he has cast 
ridicule on the “ Christian romanticists” of the type of 
Richard Wagner, Houston Chamberlain and Schemann 
who have tried to exploit Gobineau’s theory of race in the 
interests of modern Germanic conquest. In his short note 
on the Essay Dr. Levy insists again on the “ stern ” and 
“gloomy ” side of Gobineau : 

He had seen through all that boisterous gaiety of the age, all its 
breathless labour, all its technical advancement, all its materialistic 
progress, and had diagnosed behind it that muddle of moral values 
which our forefathers have bequeathed to us and which in our genera- 
tion has only become a greater muddle still. The catastrophe which 
Gobineau had prophesied to an Aristocracy which had forgotten its 
tradition, to a Democracy which had no root in reality, to a Christianity 
which he thought entirely inefficient, is now upon us. 


“ 








Certainly it is difficult, after reading the conclusion of 
Gobineau’s book on Inequality, to associate the French 
diplomat with political optimism; in a sense, however, 
Gobineau believed in progress. “ The definitive end,” he 
wrote, “of the fatigues and sufferings, the pleasures and 
triumphs of our species, is to arrive one day at a supreme 
unity.” But he added: “I cannot think that it will be 
easy to interest oneself affectionately in the destinies of 
some handfuls of human beings, deprived of force, beauty 
and intelligence. . . . The sad prevision is not death, but the 
certainty of dying in a degraded state; and perhaps this 
shame that is reserved for our descendants would leave us 
cold, did not we feel, in secret horror, that the rapacious 
hands of destiny had alxeady been laid upon us.” 

“* Bloody wars, revolutions and the breaking up of laws ”— 
that was the light in which Gobineau saw his Europe. The 
“vulgar”? were content to consider “ merely immediate 
results ’’; he would seek out “ hidden causes.” In the first 
volume—now admirably translated into English by Mr. 
Adrian Collins—of the Essay he examined the mortal disease 
from which civilisations suffer, and traced it to race-mixture, 
and nought else. Societies did not fall owing to fanaticism, 
luxury, moral corruption, or evil government. These things 
were symptoms, not causes. The human races have been 
intellectually unequal, and unequal in strength and beauty ; 
and the actual superiority of a people depends on the 
proportion of Aryan blood which it has been able to preserve 
in spite of misalliances. The Germans—Germane, be it 
noted, not Deutsche—were the last of the Aryans; they 
overran Europe, brought the older population into subjec- 
tion, and established themselves as an organising aristocracy. 
A similar philosophy of history had been constructed in the 
eighteenth century by another French Count, Boulain- 
villiers, and, of course, a general vague belief in Aryan 
superiority is, or was, widespread among Europeans. But 
Gobineau’s pages were full of a suggestive symbolism, as both 
Wagner and Nietzsche quickly perceived. He insisted, for 
instance, that a “ certain amount” of race-mixture was 
necessary for the achievements of civilisation. The question 
arises, however, is civilisation morally worth while ? Maybe 
not; but no man of energy will look forward to the humani- 
tarian Nirvana which “complete mixture” involves. 
Gobineau wrote mystically about the “ pure primitive ” 
Aryans, their dignity and nobleness, the state of brotherhood, 
the religious beatitude in which they lived. But civilisation 
was lacking with them, as—for that matter—it was lacking 
with Adam and Eve, or with Rousseau’s primordial man. 
Their fall is attributed to a coming in contact with inferior 
peoples ; but had they not so fallen mankind would never 
have experienced civilisation with its accompanying 
“ fatigues and sufferings, pleasures and triumphs.” Hence, 
at one moment Gobineau seemed to preach a parable on the 
vanity of worldly values, at another he seemed to utter the 
lament of an irascible aristocrat for lost power. Dr. Levy 
is much concerned to save the Count from his German 
friends, the Wagnerites, and to represent him as a colleague 
of Disraeli and Stendhal, the precursor of Nietzsche ; but 
his generalisations are not convineing, and his prejudice 
against Christianity obliges him to throw doubt on the 
sincerity of Gobineau’s profession of Catholicism. True, 
Gobineau disbelieved in the existence of “ Christian civilisa- 
tion,”’ and democratic progress disgusted him. But Wagner, 
too, was a political pessimist, though he had faith in Art, 
Art that would regenerate the hearts of men and transform 
us all, as it were, back into Gobineau’s primitive Aryans. 
As for Nietzsche, he approved of the Essay because it praised 
inequality and gave morality no place in history; but if 
the Essay discourages all illusions about Prussian destiny, 
equally it discourages all illusions about the Superman. 
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Surely, then, Nietzscheans and Wagnerites have an equal 
right to steal what they respectively require in Gobineau, 
leaving the rest. The Essay will interest even those who 
know nothing about Nietzschean controversies and for whom 
Houston Chamberlain is but the name of an English deserter. 
It is one of the most striking contributions that have been 
made to the discussion of the unsolved problems of ethnology. 
Gobineau’s “ authorities ”*—which include the Old Testa- 
ment—may be out of date ; but many of his arguments are 
unaffected by the passage of time, as, for instance, those by 
which he shows, rightly or wrongly, that there is no such 
thing as Christian civilisation. 1915 does not obviously 
contradict 18538 on this point. 


RUSSIAN MUSIC 


A Short History of Russian Music. By Artuur Povusin. 
Chatto & Windus. 5s. net. 

There are not many books on Russian music in English, 
the only two we remember at the moment being Mrs. Rosa 
Newmarch’s work, which deals exclusively with opera, and 
Mr. Montagu-Nathan’s History of Russian Music. Mr. 
Pougin’s history has been adequately translated by Mr. 
Lawrence Haward, and although the author only claims for 
it the modest title of an essay, and has been one of the sources 
from which Mr. Montagu-Nathan has drawn, there is a good 
deal of fresh information scattered about his pages. What 
makes his work more especially interesting, however, is that 
it is written from a different standpoint to that of the other 
two writers mentioned, thus providing a needful corrective 
to their somewhat headlong enthusiasm. 

Those musicians and critics who pride themselves on 
being most up-to-date have followed the lead given by 
César Cui, and reinforced by Mrs. Newmarch and Mr. 
Montagu-Nathan, in looking upon the self-styled Invincible 
Band or Powerful Group of Balakirev, Cui, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Borodin and Moussorgsky as the founders of modern Russian 
music, and are very contemptuous of Rubinstein and 
Tchaikovsky. Mr. Fougin, on the contrary, asserts that 
“the two splendid figures of Rubinstein and Tchaikovsky 
stand head and shoulders above these rivals.” Posterity, it 
is certain, will not agree with either of these judgments, and 
Mr. Pougin is on much safer ground in attacking the reality 
of the so-called Young Russian School of Cui and his friends. 
The distinctive claims of the school are two—that their 
music is Russian and that in opera they hold to certain 
definite principles. The question of nationality in music is 
a very difficult one, and it is quite impossible to go into it 
here, but we cannot see (and Mr. Pougin would agree) that 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade is any more Russian than 
—say—Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony. When, however, 
we turn to the theoretic principles, Mr. Pougin clearly shows 
that as far as they are concerned the much vaunted school 
simply does not exist. These principles were enunciated by 
Cui, the spokesman and press champion of the “ Band,” 
who, although a General in the Army and an authority on 
military fortifications, was a composer and a most caustic 
and hard-hitting writer. It is to Cui that the reputation of 
the “ Band” as daring innovators and iconoclasts is due, 
and he set about his task by the ancient but never-failing 
method of holding up previous workers in the field to un- 
stinted and often well-deserved ridicule. He also formulated 
a set of resonant and imposing principles for which the 
“ Band ” stood. The most important was that of Melodic- 
Recitative as exampled in Dargomijsky’s opera The Stone 
Guest, which they took as their model. Duets, trios, repeti- 
tion of words, movements in definite set forms, were all to 
be abolished, and the subject and style were to be Russian, 
not foreign. The first shock we get when looking for these 





principles in practice is to find Cui, this ardent nationalist, 
taking his texts almost exclusively from foreign writers, 
The next blow to the theories of the school is dealt by another 
member, this time Borodin, who writes to a friend : “ Reci- 
tative is neither in my nature nor in my character. I am 
far more attracted by melody and cantilena. I am more 
and more drawn to definite concrete forms.” As Mr. Pougin 
justly remarks, this is a long cry from the doctrines of César 
Cui. But if one has any belief left in the actuality of this 
school one is faced with yet another member, perhaps the 
most prominent of them all, Rimsky-Korsakov, who, when 
a friend expressed to him his mild astonishment at the 
melodic character of one of his later operas, replied : “‘ Hah! 
I’ve had enough of recitative. I can’t stand any more of it.” 
And there, remarks Mr. Pougin, you have César Cui buried 
with his precious system alongside of him. 

Mr. Pougin is quite just to Cui’s talent as a composer, and 
indeed to all the members of the school, and if he is not 
enthusiastic about Moussorgsky it is only what one would 
expect from a French musician, and he frankly admits his 
undoubted genius. In fact, the whole tone of Mr. Pougin’s 
book is in welcome contrast to the violent and unbalanced 
dogmatism of Cui, who, for example, expressed himself on 
Wagner as follows: “ Wagner’s operas are a tremendous 
mystification to which he himself fell a victim ; for there is 
every reason to suppose that he mistook his meaningless 
noises for real music, and his tedious phrases for heavenly 
melody, believing each of his notes to be worth its weight in 
gold. The man who likes his empty music has ceased to 
like real music ; the man who cares for his operas is bound 
to consider Glinka a composer of vaudevilles.” “ Save me 
from my friends ” would have been Glinka’s exclamation on 
reading this ; but Cui, having dealt this back-hand blow at 
his fellow-countryman, has still more in store for Wagner, 
and continues: “ The desire to discover something deep 
where these is really nothing can only have alarming conse- 
quences and drive people to madness. I say this in all 
seriousness, and can quote examples of what I mean. 
Joseph Rubinstein, the accompanist, went mad on the 
occasion of the first performance of The Ring at Bayreuth, 
and one cannot doubt that Wagner’s music must have had 
something to do with his friend’s death.” After this one 
takes Cui’s pronouncements on music with a grain of salt. 

Mr. Pougin’s book would have been much improved if he 
had added a chapter dealing more fully with present-day 
composers such as Scriabine and Stravinsky, who are only 
briefly mentioned. The index also is far from complete. 
There is an interesting chapter on the teaching of music in 
Russia, from which we learn that the Tsar contributed 
£40,000, and Solodovnikov, a wealthy business man, £20,000, 
towards the Moscow Conservatoire inaugurated in 1901. The 
publishers are to be commended on the tasteful format and 


printing. 


GOLDONI 
Goldoni. By H. C. Cnartrretp-Taytor, Litt.D. Chatto 
& Windus. 12s. 6d. net. 


Evidently Dr. Chatfield-Taylor, of Lake-Forest College, 
in the State of Illinois, would not have enjoyed living 
in Venice of the decadence. The atmosphere would 
have been much too frivolous for him. The only thing he 
really likes in art and literature is a healthy nationalism ; 
for the elegant trifling of eighteenth-century Italy, the quib- 
bling poets and pedants and the painters who ministered 
to luxury, he has at best a patronising appreciation which 
masks fundamental disapproval. Morally, with religion a 
sham and the upper classes riddled with cicisbeism, he would 
have been intolerably uncomfortable. Those languid and 
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effete people could not even take war seriously; when a 
town was invested, besiegers and besieged would presently 
be feasting one another in splendid pavilions. Nor would 
he have been more at home among the common people. 
He is sentimental, it is true, about the many-coloured bustle 
of Venetian campielli and canals; but it is always with a 
tourist’s sentimentality, and we can hardly imagine him 
lisping the soft Venetian speech which he praises, or taking 
a personal part in the brawls of any market-place, however 
picturesque. He would have been very lonely. A lover 
of the stage (he has also written a book about Moliére), he 
could not even have gone much to the play. For the impro- 
vised comedy was wallowing, as he says, in “* obscene mire,” 
and we fear that from many even of Goldoni’s plays he would 
have come away shaking his head. 

Yet he has chosen to write about a dramatist who, 
“ glassing half Venice,” is steeped in the morality of those 
worthless times. The explanation is partly that Goldoni 
was obviously indicated as a subject by the lack of any 
solid work about him in English ; so that here was an oppor- 
tunity for a book of the kind which some American colleges 
seem created to turn out with machine-like competence 
—a book heavy with half-digested facts, redolent of the 
latest devices in indexing and card-cataloguing, and bearing 
much the same relation to a real book as a type-written 
business letter does to a real letter. And there is a further 
reason why a good American should hit on Goldoni. It is 
just possible to represent him as the leader of what would no 
doubt be called in Illinois a “ moral uplift’ movement. 
The old Commedia dell’ arte with its stock masks and im- 
provisations was in its decadence ; it had become merely 
dull and licentious, and Goldoni, in the face of bitter opposi- 
tion, sueceeded for a time, until the romantic reaction set 
in with Gozzi’s extravaganzas, in making a two-fold inno- 
vation popular. He subordinated the traditional gag to 
written dialogue which he made his actors learn, and he thus 
was able to produce plays which relied for their drawing 
power not solely on indecent buffoonery, but on their truth 
to life. But this does not really justify the tone in which Dr. 
Chatficld-Taylor glorifies him as a reformer. One art-form 
had run its course and another sprang up in its place; to 
think of Goldoni as a sort of Mr. Galsworthy dedicating 
himself to the regeneration of the stage is to misconceive 
the situation. And similarly on the side of morals. Gol- 
doni is not one of the world’s supreme comic writers. He 
was immensely fertile. His range, which extended over 
every class of society and every conceivable subject, included 
a first-rate vein of realism. His humour was always kind 
and sunny. Though lacking profundity and passion, he 
was a true child of the comic spirit, and that is as much as 
to say that he was inevitably more than a mere purveyor 
of lewdness. But Dr. Chatfield-Taylor goes much farther 
than this. He often seems to want us to believe (although 
of course equally often the facts are too much for him) that 
Goldoni was the leader of a kind of purity crusade. For 
one thing, he takes much too literally the classical common- 
places, repeated by Goldoni as by most dramatists, about it 
being the object of comedy to “ correct the foibles of the 
age.” The fact is that he handles his subject with a certain 
provincial crudity, with a naiveté of attitude towards 
the structure of European socicty, which largely disqualifies 
him as a critic of literature and manners. A good example 
of this naiveté is his reason for thinking that Goldoni was, 
on one question, wiser than Moliére—the question being 
whether, if snobbery is to be chastised, it is better to represent 
the snob as a woman orasaman. “ To typify the class that 
is elbowing its way into society wherever it exists, a woman 
rather than a man should be chosen, society being a feminine 
oligarchy in which the voice of man is raised but futilely, 


his function therein being to pay attentions, as well as pay 
milliners’ bills, but not to legislate.” The sentence is typical 
not only of the author’s outlook but of the curious dialect 
in which the book is written throughout. Its best features 
are the reproductions of Pietro Longhi’s charming pictures 
of Venetian life, and a catalogue of Goldoni’s works, pre pared 
by Dr. F. C. L. van Steenderen. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Palestine Exploration Fund: Fifty Years’ Work in the Holy Land : 
A Record and a Summary, 1865-1915. By Col. Sir C. M. Watson, 
K.C.M.G., ete. P.E.F. 3s. 6d. net. 

Lord Kitchener and His Work in Palestine. By Dr. Samver Darcues. 
Luzac & Co. 2s. 6d. net. 


These two small books both deal with the work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, an institution which has been one of the several 
bonds which have connected the British people with Palestine during 
the past half a century, and is, perhaps, the one that is the most 
familiar to that section of the British public which is interested in 
archeology, history and the kindred sciences. Sir Charles Watson, in 
the course of a hundred and ninety pages, sketches briefly the activities 
of the Society of which he is the Chairman, activities which have raised 
this country to the forefront in the field of Palestinian archeology and 
have added one more to its numerous other claims to be concerned 
in the future of the East Mediterranean littoral. He shows how, like 
many another English institution which has in the course of time 
become indispensable to English civilisation, the Fund owed its 
origin almost to an accident. It grew out of the explorations 
in Palestine conducted independently by Captain, afterwards Sir 
Charles, Wilson, explorations which served merely to point out the 
possibilities of that field of activity. One immediate result was the 
determination that Palestine should be surveyed, and for this purpose 
the Fund was originally collected. The survey of Palestine is even yet 
not complete, but meanwhile the officers of the Fund have turned aside 
at Lachish, Gezer, and elsewhere thoroughly to explore certain 
promising sites. The results of these explorations have been so satis- 
factory that the desire for more is insatiable. Thus the Fund has 
become a permanent institution. The settlement after the war, it is 
hoped, will create such conditions in Palestine as to secure even greater 
facilities than in the past for the Fund to continue its invaluable work. 
Of the several capable British engineering officers who have been 
employed on the survey, Lord (then Lieutenant) Kitchener is certainly 
the best known in the wider field of life. To his work in Palestine 
Dr. Daiches has devoted a monograph, and in this work the author sees 
Lord Kitchener’ apprenticeship to the great office to which he succeeded 
of Organiser of Victory for the British Empire. 


The Book of Old Sundials and Their Mottoes. Foulis. 1s. net. 


This is one of those dainty volumes with which Mr. Foulis has won his 
firm a special reputation. The coloured illustrations of Mr. Alfred 
Rawlings and the more numerous drawings by Mr. Warrington Hogg 
are both attractive, and intervene pleasantly in the collection of 
mottoes, which is the main part of the book. Mr. Launcelot 
Cross adds an essay which is mildly didactic and agreeable, but a 
little precious in style, as when he talks of ** Delphos.” Regarding the 
mottoes, the selection is charming, and could not well have been other- 
wise. But we are inclined to ask Mr. Foulis if there are no scholars 
in Scotland. For Latin abounds, Latin easily recognisable, and here in- 
differently rendered. We must really protest against the ignorance or in- 
dolence which perverts Horace for purposes of edification. *‘* Vive memor 
quam sis xvi brevis "’ is enlarged to ** Life how short! Eternity how 
long!” It was, as a matter of fact, what the town mouse said to the 
country mouse in a satire of Horace. The former was a fatalist and 
bade his friend enjoy himself with good cheer, and remember how short 
life was. “ Luce laborandum” is derived from John ix. 4, and the 
rest of the text in the effective form df yap ¢pxera: appears on a notable 
sundial not mentioned here which belonged to Sir Walter Scott and of 
which he wrote: “ I must home to work while it is called day; for 
the night cometh when no man can work. I put that text many a year 
ago on my dial-stone; but it often preached in vain.” The same 
inscription was on Johnson’s watch. 


THE CITY 


HE December trade figures render possible the calcu- 

lation of the whole year’s foreign trade. Exports and 
imports together amount to a total value of 
£1,238,408,000, as compared with £1,127,256,000 in 1914 and 
£1,298,980,000 in 1913. From these figures should be 
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deducted goods which were landed in this country, but re- 
exported ; last year these amounted to a value of just under 
£99,000,000. In comparing the figures for 1915 with those 
of ‘1918, the last completed year before the war, account 
must be taken of the fact that according to the Economist 
index numbers the cost of commodities has risen 89 per cent., 
so that, although expressed in money value our total foreign 
trade has remained fairly stationary, in volume it has de- 
creased. If we separate exports from imports, we arrive at 
some startling changes which are of interest from the invest- 
ment point of view, as showing the important part the 
realisation of foreign investments may come to play in 
redressing our largely increased imports. In 1915 we 
imported (all the figures named here under imports are after 
deducting merchandise re-exported) goods to the value of 
£754,959,000; in 1918 the corresponding figure was 
£659,160,000, so that our imports last year as compared with 
the year before the war rose by £95,799,000. As was only 
to be expected, exports show a decline, the figures being : 
1918, £525,245,000, and 1915, £384,647,000; whereas in 
1918 we imported goods to the value of £183,915,000 more 
than we exported, this excess of imports in 1915 grew to 
£870,812,000. The figures relating to our imports must, 
however, be added to, for they do not include imports on 
Government account of stores, etc., to places abroad, which 
the Statist calculates amounted to £12,000,000 per month 
last year and will probably be £20,000,000 a month during 
1916. This means that for 1915 about £144,000,000 should 
be added under this head, which would make the total excess 
of imports about £515,000,000. 
* * * 

In the past we have, of course, more than met our annual 
excess of imports by such “ invisible ” exports as freights 
paid by foreigners and income from investments abroad, the 
annual figures for which are placed by some people as high 
as £425,000,000. Freights have gone up hugely, but with 
so many British vessels utilised for Government purposes, 
not to speak of those which have been destroyed, earnings 
from this source for services performed for foreign shippers 
must show a considerable falling off. The steady sales to the 
United States and Japan of stocks of those countries held in 
the United Kingdom must also be diminishing our revenue 
from foreign investments, but not yet to a very serious 
extent ; losses in this direction are probably larger by reason 
of numerous defaults and reductions in dividends on our 
enormous investments in Brazil, Mexico, etc. Still, taking 
the most favourable view, our adverse trade balance during 
the present year, after allowing for the “ invisible ” exports 
referred to, is likely to be between six hundred and seven 
hundred millions, part of which will consist of loans to 
allied countries, which we may see again one of these days. 

** * * 


It hardly appears likely that we shall be able to increase 
our exports during the remaining period of the war; by 
general abstinence—voluntary or enforceed—from imported 
articles we may to some extent restrict our imports; but 
the bulk of the balance will have to be met either by the sale 
abroad of foreign securities which we hold, or by the sale to 
foreign countries of ourown securities—.e., loans to be created 
by us. The importance of the Treasury scheme of mobilising 
(on a voluntary basis) securities which can be sold in the 
United States will be seen, for the amount held in this 
country is very large indeed. As was shown in these notes on 
July 3, statistics taken out in the United States showed that 
the total foreign holdings of railroad securities at the out- 
break of war were something like six or seven hundred 
millions sterling, and that foreign holdings in American 
industries were estimated to amount to another 
£400,000,000. Probably three-fourths of these amounts 
were held in the United Kingdom. The American Railway 
President, Mr. Loree, responsible for the estimates referred to, 
now calculates that by the end of June last foreign holdings 
of American railway securities had been reduced to about 
£440,000,000, and this figure will have been further reduced 
by sales back to America since then. Probably there are 
still between three and four hundred millions sterling worth 


of American securities held in the United Kingdom, plus a 
certain unknown quantity which rich holders find it desirable 
to keep deposited in the United States for purposes not 
entirely unconnected with income tax. The current year 
will doubtless witness large sales of these securities, and as 
the Treasury is offering better prices for sales outright than 
could be obtained on the Stock Exchange, the scheme now 
in operation will probably turn out to be successful. Such 
large sales should go a good way towards meeting our debit 
balance with the United States. Of course, each security 
thus sold represents a loss of interest from foreign invest- 
ments, but may, in part, be compensated by interest on 
loans made to our Allies. The net result, however, will be 
either that someone will have to work harder or someone 
spend less, for we shall certainly be less predominantly a 
rentier among the nations. 


aR a a 


The New South Wales 5 per cent. Loan due 1923 offered 
at 99 has not been a success, only 25 per cent. of it having 
been taken up by the public, and it is now obtainable at a 
discount of three-quarters, which means that something 
less than £98 5s. Od. will purchase £100 of fully-paid 5 per 
cent. New South Wales Loan, with the full six months’ 
coupon payable July 1 next. Provided it is converted into 
registered stock the Loan is a trustee security, and seems 
attractive. The Stock Exchange is anxiously awaiting 
news that minimum prices have been removed entirely, or, 
at any rate, from some of the remaining groups of securities 
to which they apply. The realisation of many large estates 
is held up owing to the inability to sell any home rail prior 
charge stocks. The one feature of the Stock Exchange 
which shows activity is the rubber section. Rubber shares 
have such a speculative sound that many responsible people 
hesitate to advise them ; this, however, is merely due to the 
fact that there was a great boom in that class of share, which, 
as is usual with booms, fostered the formation of a number of 
unsuccessful companies, so that when the inevitable slump 
arrived many people lost money. On the other hand, 
thousands of people made money on the upward movement 
of these shares, and there is many a house standing which 
was bought out of profits during that exciting period by 
small investors who had gone in for rubber shares. For 
there was this difference between the rubber boom and so 
many other booms, that in the former it was the public, 
and not a group of insiders, who made the money. The fact 
of a boom having once occurred in a certain class of share 
is no reason why such shares should not be afterwards con- 
sidered on their merits as investments; if it were, nobody 
would buy a railway stock, for they, too, have seen their 
booms. As is usual during a period of depression, since the 
break up of the boom some years ago, the rubber companies 
have been putting their house in order, and in many cases 
have brought the cost of production down to less than 1s. per 
lb.—this for a commodity which now sells at over 4s. per lb. 
Personally, I think that this market possesses more attrac- 
tive high-yielding investments for some years to come than 
any other, and that people who buy such shares as Carey 
United at 38s., Nordanals at 24s. 6d., Tandjong at 70s., 
Sungei Krian Preference at 51s., Lendu Rubber at 21s. 6d., 
Batavia Plantations Investment at 23s. 9d., and Lavants at 
2s. 7d. will do well on them, and should see much higher 
prices for their holdings. 

* * * 


While on the subject of rubber, I may mention that a 
correspondent has written to ask whether I endorse the 
advice given in the paragraph which appeared below my 
notes last week. It should have been obvious that the 
paragraph in question was an advertisement and had 
nothing to do with these notes. There are still some philan- 
thropists left in the world, and people who spend money on 
advertising recommendations of certain shares may belong 
to the same class as those who spend money similarly in 
advertising Bible texts, or they may not ; if as much atten- 
tion is paid to the one as to the other, not much harm will be 
done. Emit Davies. 
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| 
: ACOURSE OF SIX LECTURES | 


will be given at the London School of 
Economics, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C., 
at 6 p.m., on Mondays, beginning 17th 
January, by 


Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, 


“The Sphere of Vocational Organisation 





in the Control and Direction of 





Industries and Services.” 





THE PART PLAYED BY VOCATIONAL 
ORGANISATION PRIOR TO THE tgrx 
CENTURY. 
THE PRESENT ORGANISATION OF 
(1) THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
III. (31 Jan.) (2) THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


I. (17 Jan.) 


II. (24 Jan.) 


IV. (7 Feb.) (3) THE ENGINEERING, ARCHITEC- 
TURAL AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL 
PROFESSIONS. 


V. (14 Feb.) (4) THE MANUAL WORKERS IN THEIR 
TRADE UNIONS. 

THE PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES 
OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION, 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE CON- 
SUMER AND THE COMMUNITY. 


VI. (21 Feb.) 


Admission to the Course, 10/6; for any one Lecture, 2/-. 


For tickets apply to the Secretary, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, 
Kingsway, W.C. | 





A COURSE OF LECTURES entitled: 
“Principles of 
Social Reconstruction ” 


Will be given in CAxTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, by 


The Hon. Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 


at 5.30 p.m., on Tuesdays, January 18th, 25th, February 
Ist, February 8th, February 15th, February 22nd, February 
29th, ‘March 7th. The subjects of the Lectures will be :— 
III., War as an Institution; IV., Property; V., Education ; 
VI., Marriage and the Population Question; VII., Religion 
and the Churches; VIII., What we can do. 


Seats may now be booked.' Tickets and all particulars 
may be obtained from Mrs. M. A. HAMILTON, 38, GORDON 
PLACE, KENSINGTON, W., or Mrs. DELISLE BuRNs, 26, 
SPRINGFIELD Roap, ST. JOHN'S Woop, N.W. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 





TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1545. 











YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
s, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch. 





Report 
~C.F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 





more 
Gas suticient fo maintain Hho 20 paz cunt. Dividend on the inersnned Catinary Eease Copia, 


| 
| 


upon any single Y 

Applicationsf or purchase must be made on the accompanying forms, and must be lodged 
with The London City and Midland Bank, Ltd., Street, London, E.C., or 
Branches, together with the amount payable on application. Preferential consideration will 


be given to applications for equal numbers of Preference and Ord! y Shares. 
AppTcaton —- Be made n due course for a Special Settlement a Official Quotation for 
the Shares now offered. 


Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company and of the Special 
Resoiutions creating the 50,000 “ B ” Preference Shares and altering the Articles of Associa- 


tion, the Agreement under which the British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Ltd., has 


acquired the Shares now offered for sale, and the eriginals of the above letter and of the 
certificate embodied therein, can be seen at the offices of Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp & Co., 
17, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C., on any day during business hours prior to the 
closing of the lists. 

Circulars and Forms of Application can be obtained from the London City 
and Midland Bank, Ltd., Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., or Branches ; 
The British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Ltd., 57, Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.; Messrs. Myers & Co., 6, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. ; Messrs. 
F. W. Bentley & Co., Leeds and Huddersfield; Messrs. David Q. Hen- 
riques & Co., 13, Pall Mall, Manchester ; and Messrs. H. B. Barnett & Son, 
126, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

Loxpon, January 12th, 1916. 





THESE FORMS MAY BE USED. 
These Forms should be filled up and forwarded to THE LONDON CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Threadnaedie Street, E.C., or any of thelr Branches, 
together with a remittance for the amount payable on application. 
No..... 


Alldays & Onions Pneumatic Engineering 
Company, Limited. 


No. 37. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PURCHASE OF SIX PER 
CENT. “B” CUMULATIVE PARTICIPATING 
PREFERENCE SHARES, 





To THE BRITISH, FOREIGN & COLONIAL CORPORATION, LTD., 
57, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £..............+. being a 
Deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share On... ..... 6600-0 eeeeeeeeee Preference Shares of £1 each of the 
above Company, I/we offer to purchase at 20s. per Share that number or any smalier number 
of Shares in respect of which you may accept this offer, upon the terms of the Circular dated 
the 12th January, 1916, and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the said 
Company, and to pay the balance due from me/us by the instalments specified in the said 
Circular. 


Datel GR. 2c cccccccccsccccccccedbeceece January, 1916. 
GREED cccccccevccvvcccccesesccegcececocosvecsecescoesesesoee , 


I iin 0 5:45.0506006 008 66 )-00000000000000048 000000000808 ° 
State if Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 


BEIGE cocccacccececccctccesccocvccsccccoscccscescscesoce 


Please write distinctly. 
joes cheuld bo Grown pagebte to HRARED, and csomed “ The Landen Ciiy end 
—_ Midland Bank, Lid.” 





a 


Alldays & Onions Pneumatic Engineering 
Company, Limited. 


No. 37. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PURCHASE OF 
ORDINARY SHARES. 


To THE BRITISH, FOREIGN & COLONIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 
57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

, *,—Havi to your Bankers the sum of £................++, being s 
Devout of Se 6d. per Fah . coesevecceses Ordinary Shares of £1 each of the above 
Company, I/we offer to hase at 22s. 6d. per Share that number or any smaller number 
of Shares in respect of you may accept this offer, upon the terms of the Circular dated 
the 12th January, 1916, and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the said 
Company, and to pay the balance due from me/us by the instalments specified in the said 
Circular. 

Bate GM. -ccccccecccccescccosestooes January, 1916. 


Signature ........ ce eeccceccecneereeeereneseneeneeens 


Wamne a GMD ...ccccccccccccccccvccsvccscccsces ; 
State if Mr.; Mrs., or Miss. 


BMBeeee Ce BED on cc ccccccccccvcccccccccessccccces 


Please write d'stinctly. 


Cheques should be drawn payable to BEARER. and crossed * The London City and 
pay e idland Bank, Ltd.” 
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The Treasury has been consulted under the notification of January 18th, 1915, and raises 
no objection to the issue of the within-mentioned Shares. It must be distinctly understood 
that, in considering whether they have or have not any objections to the new issues, the 
Treasury do not e any responsibility for the financial soundness of any schemes or for 
the correctness of any of the statements made or opinions expressed with regard to them. 
The special pe' of the Committee of the Stock Exchange has been ited for 
dealing in these Shares so soon as the Share Certificates for th’ Shares now offered are ready. 


The List of Applications for purchase will close on er before 
January 20th, 1916. 


Alldays & Onions 


Pneumatic Engineering Company, Limited 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts), 








Contractors to the Admiralty and War Office. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOTOR LORRIES, CARS AND VANS, CYCLES 
AND MOTOR CYCLES, PNEUMATIC AND OTHER TOOLS, CRANES: 
BELLOWS, AND OTHER ENGINEERING MATERIALS. 


SHARE CAPITAL - £275,000 


DIVIDED INTO 
‘‘A” Cumulative Preference Shares of 





£50,000 


60,000 Six per Cent. 
all of which are issued. Entitled to a fixed cumulative preferential dividend 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum and a right upon any distribution 


of assets of the Company to priority as to repayment of Capital. 


100,000 Six por Cont. ““B” Cumulative Participating Preference 
Shares of £1 eaoh ... as “an i aes bie 
50,000 of which are now offered for sale. Entitled to a fixed cumulative 
preferential dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and to a further 
dividend of one quarter of 1 per cent. for every complete 1 per cent. so 
paid to the Ordinary Shares in excess of 6 per cent., and also to priority 
as to repayment of Capital over the Ordinary Shares upon a distribution 

of assets. 

125,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each on os = ee 
75,000 of which areissued and the balance of 50,000 are now offered f or 
= Entitled to the balance of the profits and assets available for distri- 

ution. 


£100,000 


£125,000 


£275,000 


There are also £80,000 Four and a-Half per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures, redeemable 
at any time at the option of the Company at 108 per cent. on giving six months’ notice. 
we! a Debentures can be issued without the sanction of the ‘“B” Preference Share- 

rs. 


OFFER FOR SALE OF 


50,000 Six per Cent. ‘‘ B ” Cumulative Participating 
Preference Shares of £1 each 
(part of the above-mentioned 100,000 Shares); and 


50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 


(part of the above-mentioned 125,000 Shares). 


THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK, LTD. 


Threadneedle Street, E.C., and Branches 
are authorised on behalf of and as Bankers for 


THE BRITISH, FOREIGN & COLONIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 


57, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., the purchasers of the Shares, to receive 
applications for the purchase of 


50,000 “B” Preference Shares of £1 each, and 
50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 
atthe price of 20s. and 22s. Gd. per Share respectively 
payable as follows :— 
“*B” Preference Shares O:dinary Shares 














£ s. d. & s d. 

026 O 2 6 per Share on Application 

050 O 7 6 per Share on Acceptance 

012 6 012 6 per Share on the Ist April, 1916 
£100 £1 2 6 

ean 


The dividends will accrue upon 7s. 6d. per Share from February Ist, 1916, and upon 12s. 6d. 
per Share from April Ist, 1916 ; Interest at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum will be charged 
on overdue instalments. 

Payment may be made in full on Acceptance, under discount of 5 per cent. per annum. 


Particulars of the position of the Company will be found in the following letter from Messrs. 
William Allday and Edmund Allday, the Managing Directors of the Company, viz. : 
GREAT WESTERN AND MATCHLESS WoRKS, 
SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 
January 3rd, 1916. 
To THE British, ForEIGN & COLONIAL CORPORATION, Lrp., 


57, BisHOPsGATE, LonDoN, E.C. 
DEAR Strs,—With regard to the 50,000 Ordinary Shares and 50,000 “ B” Cumulative 


Participating Preference Shares which you have purchased, we submit the following par- 
ticulars relative to the Company. 





In the year 1885, a Company known as Alldays & Onions, Ltd., was formed, with the 
object of amalgamating the old-established businesses of John C. Onions, Ltd., and William 
Allday & Sons. This Company was reor, in the year 1889 under its present titie. 
The authorised Share Capita! consists of 50,000 ““ A” Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference 
Shares of £1 each, 100,000 “ B” Six per Cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares 
of £1 each, and 125,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. The whole of the “ A” 

and 75,000 of the Ordinary Shares have been issued and except as to £90 are fully paid. 
There are also £80,000 Four and a-Half per Cent. Mortgage Debentures which can be re- 
deemed at any time only at the option of the Company and at 108 per cent. 

The Directors are: Edward Tailby, Chairman; Simon Onions, and William Aliday and 
Edmund Alliday, Managing Directors, who are, and for many years have been in control 
of the business, thus preserving continuity of management. From the commencement the 
business has steadily and continuously expanded. 

The Company’s original business has been much developed, and now covers the manu- 
facture of motor lorries, cars and vans, cycles and motor cycles, complete outfits for foundries, 
engineers’ and railway workshops, pneumatic power hammers, drop and lifting stamps, 
oil, gas, and fuel furnaces, hardening shop equip t ts bi . blacksmiths’ shops, 
exhaust and blowing fans, smiths’ hearths, portable forges, anvils and vices, cranes, pulley 
blocks, bellows, ete., etc. 

B - aes of the Company number several thousands, covering practically all parts 
ort worid. 

In June, 1914, a Company called the Waverley Estate Company, Limited, was formed, 
the whole of the Capital (with the necessary nominal exceptions) boa | held by Alidays & 
Onions Pneumatic i pany, Limited, and — for £8,750 about 31 acres 
of freehold land in Waverley , Small Heath, Birmingham. The land was mortgaged 
by the Waverley Estate Company for £4,500, but, subject to this charge, the property, in 
effect, belongs to this Company. The land thus acquired will permit of the extension of 
the Company's works, and a considerable outlay has already been made thereon. Since 
September 6th, 1915, the works have been con’ under the Munitions Act, and are fully 
employed. They are largely engaged upon the manufacture of motor transport orries 
bm ¢ other goods to meet Government requirements, and upon representation to the Treasury 
of its position and the work that it has in hand for the British Government and their Allies, 
the = ry consent of the Treasury to the present issue of £100,000 new Capital has been 
obtained. 

The proceeds of the issue will be applied in providing for the extension of the Company's 
works and the necessary plant, tools, etc., the requisite additional working Capital, and in 
trengthening the fi of the Company. The Directors anticipate that, by the employ- 
ment of the funds thus furnished, the net revenue will be more sufficient to maintain 
the dividends paid for the last five years,—viz., 6 per cent. per annum on the “ A” Pre- 
ference Shares, and 10 per cent. per annum on the whole of ! Ordinary Shares, with the 
corresponding dividend upon the “ B ” Cumulative and Participating Preference Shares. 

It 18 proposed to pay the fixed dividend of 6 per cent. on the “ B’* Preference Shares 
halt-yearly on April Ist and October Ist in each year, and any balance of dividend after 
holding the Company's Annual ‘cae 

Below is a report made by Mr. J. W. Barratt, F.C.A., the Auditor of the Company :— 


(COPY REPORT.) 
19a, Coleman Street, E.C., and Central House, 
December flat 1915, 
To the Directors of 


ALLDAYS & ONIONS PNEUMATIC ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED. 








In accordance with your request, I hereby certify that the net assets of the Company shown 
by the last Balance Sheet (exclusive of Goodwill and Patent ts, standing at $23,180 4s. 2d.) 
amounted to £175,286, as set out below, the issued Share at that date being £124,910. 

The net profits of the Company and the Dividends paid on the Ordinary Shares for the last 
five years, after for adequate depreciation, Income Tax, and all outgoings, including 
Directors’ Fees, were as follows :— 

For the Financial Profits. Ordinary Capital. Capi 
Year ending £ s. d. Per cent. 2 
ae 5th, 1911 15,357 17 0 i 10 95,000 
agust 3rd, 1 17,118 15 3 os 10 95,000 
August 2nd, 1913 18,436 9 6 ‘ 10 95,000 
A I[st, 17,084 5 1 “ 10 124,230 
July 31st, 1915 058 2 5 o% 10 124,910 

£sd4 

Freehold Land and Premises, Great Western Works, Small Heath, after 

value of destroyed by fire and adding additions since 38,656 13 8 
tchless Works, Fallows Road, Small Heath, Cost 25,871 11 1 
Properties, Freehold in Branston and Leasehold in Commercial 
Street. Bi ’ bo oak aan 4,962 14 1 
the cost of additions as certified . G. F. Piercy, M.L.MLE.. . % 83,557 11 6 
Stock-in-Trade and Work in Progress on 31st July, 
1915, per Mr. G. F. Piercy’s at a £118,863 10 4 
Stocks at London and Liverpool on 31st July, 1915, 
at the Managing Director’s Certificate. . 1085 4 7 119.90 


Fixtures at Depots, less Depreciation o ne . 


Investments .. wand “a sé ee ad <e ei 
Sundry Debtors and Reserves, less Provision for Doubtful Debts. . 
Cash in hand and Bills receivable .. ne aah oa ea 


bebe 
ebhsas 
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Less Liabilities :— 


2 
- 
8 
~ 
aD 





ii am a tg ea 
exclusive of Goodwill (subject to payment of the Final 

Dividends amounting to £7,118 5s. 0d.) ee os es ue 

I am, yours faithfully, J. W. BARRATT. 


The Company has been very carefully managed, and for many years ample provision as 
been made t or depreciation and reserves. The valuation of the buildings, machinery, stocks, 
and work in progress, is conservative, and the Company has valuable assets in its freehold 
lands. The turnover for the first four months of the current financial year has been 4 
siderably in excess of the corresponding period of the last year, whilst in our opinion, - 
ratio of profit to turnover has been well maintained. The business is capable of further 
considerable extension, and is not dependent upon ‘ war orders’* for success. The surplus 
above is exclusive of the proceeds of the presentissue. The Directors have every confidence 
in its future. j 
We are, IELIAM ALLDAY, ) 

Witte! ae etors. 
EDMUND ALLDAY, 5 Manasing Direc 


Company (without reckoning the valuable goodwill), together wi 
offered, more times the amount of the ‘‘ B’’ Shares 
offered ; aio Giese Shaan ‘ovsindiug those now offered, is represented by over 26s. 


Continued on page 359. 
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